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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 
T seems to be the pretty generally received 
idea that love is eminently a prerogative of 
youth, that it reaches perfection only among the 
young, that it is appropriate only to that imma- 
ture period of life. The loves of old maids and 
old bachelors are usually considered proper objects 
of ridicule, as if one should lose the need and the 
power of loving after the thirties are ushered in, 
while we look upon the gush and lunacy of two 
young lovers, who neither know their own minds 
nor are capable of judging others, with a relish 
of genuine approbation, as if they were fulfilling 
their voeation, and talk glibly about love’s young 
dream as if it were only right for youth to dream, 
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and as though, if age should by any chance tres- 
pass upon that enchanted ground, it would natu- 
rally result in a nightmare. But while we have 
no wish to divest youth—which is in reality more 
highly appreciated by those who have lost it than 
by those who possess it—while we haye no wish 
to divest youth of its privileges and monopolies, 
we are disposed to think that the power of affec- 
tion in the young is as crude, undeveloped, and 
undiscriminating as the powers of their mind. 
And the fact that a girl of seventeen will “ fall 
in love’ and marry the very person whom at 
twenty-five she would pass with utter indifference, 
bears testimony to it, Do not most of us remem- 
ber our first love, provided we were so fortunate 
as to escapeits influence, with a smile and a vivid 











emotion of thankfulness? Do we not wonder 
wherein her charm lay, when we mentally com- 
pare her with later enslavers? Are we not sur- 
prised that such shallowness, such pretentious 
inaptitude, could have found favor in our eyes ? 
For youth is a growing season, and that which it 
loves and reveres to-day is forgotten and despised 
by the wisdom of to-morrow. In the popular 
mind, however, it is only the people of mature 
years who are mercenary in love, who marry for 
position, leaving the little blind god out in the 
cold ; who, by virtue of their superior knowledge 
concerning the value of place and pocket-money, 
have replaced the innocence and unselfishness of 
youth by a sincere worldliness.. Now it strikes 
us that there are more middle-aged than young 








people among our acquaintances who would fol- 
low the dictates of their hearts rather than those 
of worldly wisdom, and marry without bestowing 
any attention upon the vulgar considerations of 
mercenary minds ; who, instead of having learn- 
ed the love of filthy lucre and the satisfactions 
of ambition, have been taught their utter worth- 
lessness and the necessity of loving ; while youth, 
more ignorant and more easily dazzled, ig also 
more easily led astray by these false lights, and 
estimates money and an establishment far beyond 
their merits.. It is the woman past her prime 
to whom love in a cottage is alluring, not the 
blooming girl, who demands the adjuncts of fine 
surroundings to enhance and exhibit her charms, 
who thinks mainly of herself, and is exhilarated 








Fig. 1.—Srrieep Batiste Suir. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, Figs. 46-50. 


Fig. 2.—Cream-cotoreD Campric 


Suir. rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


Fig. 3—Serr ror Girt 
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Fig. 4.—Lient Buive 
Linen Sort. 


For description sec 
Supplement. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 5.—Lient Gray Summer 
Casuuere Suir. 


For — and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XL. 





ig. 6.—Mapras Gincuim 
Suir. 
For description see 


igs. 40-45. Supplement. 
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with the bliss of being loved, without conceiving, | annoy herself about. If her son is in col- 


perhaps, of the far greater weight of glory in 
loving. And this is too often the burden of love’s 
young dream. 





MOTH-EATEN. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
I nap a beautiful garment, 
And I laid it by with care; 
I folded it close with lavender leaves 
In a napkin fine and fair; 
“It is far too costly a robe,” I said, 
“For one like me to wear.” 


So never at morn or evening 
I put my garment on; 

It lay by itself under clasp and key 
In the perfumed dusk alone, 

Its wonderful broidery hidden 
Till many a day had gone. 


There were guests who came to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 

And clad in soberest raiment 
I bore them company ; 

I knew that I owned a beautiful robe, 
Though its splendor none might see. 


There were poor who stood at my portal, 
There were orphaned sought my care; 
I gave them the tenderest pity, 
But had nothing besides to spare ; 
I had only the beautiful garment, 
And the raiment for daily wear 


At last, on a feast-day’s coming, 
I thought in my dress to shine; 

I would please myself with the lustre 
Of its shifting colors fine; 

I would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design. 


So out from the dust I bore it— 
The lavender fell away— 
And fold on fold I held it up 
To the searching light of the day. 
Alas! the glory had perished 
While there in its place it lay. 


Who seeks for the fadeless beauty 
Must seek for the use that seals 

To the grace of a constant blessing 
The beauty that use reveals, 

For into the folded robe alone 
The moth with its blighting steals. 
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NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


I@™ Jn the Number of Harrer’s WEEKLY 
for September 9 will be found the opening chap- 
ters of a new Serial Story, entitled 

WEAVERS AND WEFT; 
oR, 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET,” 
éy Miss BRADDON, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
“ Dead Men's Shoes,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“ 4 Strange World,” and other popular novels. 





U@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for September 9 contains several fine 
engravings, a series of political caricotures, and 
other interesting features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Sor September 16. 





A COMMON FOLLY. 


F it is considered a wise forethought not 
to count one’s chickens before they are 
hatched—in other words, not to count upon 
pleasures which may never happen—why 
may not the opposite rule, not to worry 
about the evils that may befall us or our 
friends, be equally as prudent? ‘There are 
many of us, no doubt, who blot the sunshine 
and poison our own lives by living in a con- 
stant state of worriment for fear that some- 
thing disagreeable or unfortunate will oc- 
cur. Ifsuch a person has a pleasure party 
in prospect, she anticipates a storm; if she 
is to meet a stranger, she does not expect to 
be ; if her money is invested in 
government bonds, the government is al- 
ways about to repudiate. Fire was discov- 
ered to burn up her property, one would 
suppose; she smells smoke at the “dead 
middle of the night,” and views her kero- 
sene lamp as if it were an infernal machine. 
Nothing is too great or too small for her to 





lege, perhaps he will be expelled directly ; 
if he pull in the boat crew, he may break a 
blood-vessel ; her new silk may have whale- 
bone worked into its glossy texture; per- 
haps she could have bought her gloves more 
cheaply at Cash’s, or having purchased them 
there, would they not have worn better had 
they come from Credit’s? She is certain 
that Mrs. Shirring never returns all the 
scraps of her gowns; that her husband will 
fail this year, since he escaped last } ‘ar; 
that if the burglars are going to break in 
any where, they will make her house their 
rendezvous, though, Heaven knows, she has 
nothing worth stealing! If her new maid- 
servant does not covet her neighbor’s goods, 
perhaps she is fond of the cup that inebri- 
ates. She is afraid that there is shoddy in 
her water-proof and cotton in her cashmere ; 
she wonders if the grocer doesn’t give false 
weight, if the butcher doesn’t charge more 
than she orders; she is quite sure that her 
sponge-cake will not rise like other people’s, 
and that her preserves will ferment before 
they can be eaten. Such a person anticipates 
and endures, in imagination, every trouble 
that happens to her long before it arrives, 
and thus doubles the sum—nay, she goes 
half-way to meet every annoyance, and is so 
certain that Fortune is about to spring a 
trap upon her that she is always waking in 
her watch- tower, without ever being re- 
lieved. 

This condition of mind is not confined to 
either sex, be it said, though we greatly fear 
that it prevails to a greater extent among 
women, since their lives are so much less 
active than those of men, and they are more 
limited than they in their power of dicta- 
ting terms for themselves: neither does age 
make much difference, except that natural- 
ly a person who begins to worry young will 
have accomplished herself in the folly be- 
fore she is gray, beyond a peradventure. It 
is doubtless an inheritance often, or the re- 
sult of a nervous or imaginative tempera- 
ment, but it is none the less an embarrass- 
ment and a snare, and a birthright that one 
would do well to sell for a mess of pottage. 
The worrier is eminently of a social nature, 
however, and always eager to share her 
wrong with whomsoever it may or may not 
concern. In the meanwhile, she may be of 
the most kindly disposition, of the most be- 
nignant charity, but her confirmed habit of 
forecasting disaster, of looking at every dis- 
heartening probability through the magni- 
fying lens of her imagination, does not tend 
to increase her own happiness nor that of 
those about her, since she can hardly pos- 
sess that enviable gift, 

“A mind at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize,” 

not because her heart is hard, but because 
her whole attention is surrendered to her 
anxieties. What is the use of speaking of 
the wrongs of the slave or the pangs of the 
hungry to one who is troubled about the 
moths in the carpet or the mice in the pan- 
try? If worrying had ever been known to 
avert impending trouble, or to exorcise that 
which had already befallen, we should ad- 
vocate its introduction into all the public 
schools, prescribe it in our college courses, 
teach it at our firesides. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,” says 
the Divine Teacher, and in refusing to obey 
His precepts we learn the futility of our 
own short-sighted folly. 





THE FLIRT. 


NHE flirt is ubiquitous. There is no na- 
tion and no habitable spot of terra firma 
under the sun where she does not spread her 
snares and weave her spells. It is not nec- 
essary for the accomplishment of her voca- 
tion that she should be beautiful, or wise, or 
cultivated, or even well-bred. We find her 
among the ignorant, the unpolished, and the 
foolish virgins perhaps oftener than else- 
where. Her type doubtless exists among 
savage tribes, in the camp of the Comanches, 
and flourishes no better in the tropic than 
in the temperate zones. The one quality 
which seems necessary for her complete suc- 
cess is youth, though the old flirt does not 
yet share the extinction of the dodo, to be 
sure. The desire to please, with which na- 
ture has endowed us all, is surely an inno- 
cent and laudable emotion; but in the heart 
of the flirt it has become exaggerated into 
the wish to exact the admiration and atten- 
tion of every man within her radius of vis- 
ion. Her chief object in life is to decoy cer- 
tain of the sterner sex into a declaration of 
love, and then to retreat into the asylum of 
friendship. She counts her offers of mar- 
riage as the Pawnee counts his scalps, and 
it makes small odds to her whether she tres- 
passes upon the rights of other women or 
no. But let her not plume herself upon her 
acquirements and attractions, since every 
woman has the making of a flirt in her, if 
she would condescend to the task, which is 
alike degrading to sensibility and sense. 
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But upon what may the flirt congratulate 
herself? Does the lover, after his eyes are 
opened, continue to love the person who has 
wiled his heart away only to gratify her per- 
sonal vanity? Has she not overreached and 
beggared herself—she whose motive power 
was the love of admiration? One of her 
greatest disadvantages consists in the fact 
that she becomes superficial in her emotions, 
has no deep feelings, She is perpetually 
“making believe” love, and dishonestly gain- 
ing the affections of others, for which she 
has no intention and no power of rendering 
an equivalent. She resembles one who con- 
tracts a debt, perfectly aware of his own in- 
solvency. Who does not know one or more 
of this genus, who exercises her small arts 
upon whatever unfortunate happens in her 
path, be he married or single, dunce or sa- 
vant, boor or élégant, in his dotage or in his 
teens; who would flirt with a chimney-sweep 
rather than remain idle; to whom the church 
is not too sacred nor the street too public 
for her purposes? Yet we make bold to say 
that this habit of flirtation is fatal to deli- 
cacy of character and elevation of mind. 





HAPPINESS. 


“ APPINESS,” says the humorist, “ is to 
be found only in the dictionary ;” and 
most of us are perhaps disposed to agree 
with him, though there are few who agree 
respecting the nature of the article; yet to 
the greater number, no doubt, it is the good 
just beyond our grasp. “ What is the world 
worth ?—I can not reach my rose.” It is the 
distance that allures and lends enchantment 
to the desired object, which, if once secured, 
we might find no more conducive to happi- 
ness than those things already within our 
hold. To the child, it is infinite holidays 
and spending-money and the banishment of 
lessons; to the youth, it is fame, the power 
to dazzle the world, success in love; to the 
middle-aged, it is an assured income, immu- 
nity from gout or asthma as well as from 
debt; to the old, it is a fair port, and the 
hope of heaven and reunion. Happiness 
naturally does not consist in any of these 
temporal things, as we speedily find when 
they become ours. When the child has out- 
grown his lessons and holidays, the youth is 
still pursuing the chimera, surprised at ev- 
ery stage that his pretty bubbles are hollow, 
that, though love smiled, 
“ The gay enchantment was undone— 
A gentle wife, but fairy none;” 
and as he advances toward middle life, the 
certain i , the freed from ills to 
which flesh is heir, do not quite fulfill his 
expectations, and he begins to look regret- 
fully over his shoulder, and suspect that 
youth was the angel he entertained un- 
awares, till-he stumbles into the wisdom of 
the slippered pantaloon, and lives only in 
the passing day. Since happiness is a state 
rather than an estate, 
“ Flee from the goods that from thee flee,” 
the wise man advises, 
** Seek nothing: fortune seeketh thee. 
Nor mount, nor dive: all good things keep 
The midway of the eternal deep.” 
We had best not struggle too desperately 
for happiness, it seems, groping after it with 
our blind wills; the objects we desire will 
never give it to us, because in most cases it 
is already latent in our present condition. 
Adolphus thought it would be heaven on 
earth to marry Lucretia and live in a flat; 
but presently he began to discover that hap- 
piness is not one event alone, but the fortu- 
nate conspiracy of many. Lucretia was 
certain that happiness would be complete 
if somebody should leave her a legacy; but 
when that came to pass, she fell to making 
herself miserable over investments, and the 
watering of stock, and corruption in corpo- 
rations, without getting any nearer to the 
promised land. “When I remember all the 
happinesses of my life,” says ALPHONSE 
Karr, “I find there is scarcely one I had 
anticipated that I secured in the end. Ev- 
ery happiness I can recall, I neither pursued 
long nor sought for; they have shot up and 
blossomed under my feet like the daisies.” 
And is not this the experience of each of us? 
The things we count upon do not arrive at 
all, or they come at the wrong time, in the 
wrong way, and do not fill the niche ap- 
pointed for them. By meditating too long 
upon an expected happiness, we perhaps 
magnify its capacities; and when we finally 
behold it face to face, it does not answer to 
the picture in our mind—it may be because 
we are greater than our happenings. Later 
in life we sometimes learn that the disap- 
pointments that gave us wakeful nights and 
woful days were really happinesses in dis- 
guise, “for happiness,” says some one, “is 
composed of the evils we have escaped.” 
Probably the search for a positively hap- 
py man or woman would be as fruitless as 
that of DioGENngs, partly because we refuse 
to believe that 


“ Every common day which comes, 
Hath hidden beauty on ite wings,” 








partly from the nature of things, and the 
knowledge that life is transitory, and that 
presently we shall be called upon to surren- 
der, at least for a while, the treasures that 
compose our happiness here. Is not this 
the skeleton haunting the fireside and the 
board of the happy wife and mother? 

After all, perhaps the sum of our happi- 
ness is greater than we credit ourselves 
with at certain despairing moments, if there 
were any human arithmetic could calculate 
it; but it is of such a brittle nature that an 
unbecoming bonnet, an unkind word, a sus- 
picion, may shatter it—so immortal that a 
glance, a smile, even a tear, may recreate it. 
Who’ has not felt the power to engender 
happiness that resides in the starry sky, in 
the white splendor of the storm, in the se- 
rene afternoon, or the golden morning hours? 
Cheap, if you will, but 


“ All the real godsends are 
Common as the daily dew.” 


Who has sat through symphony or orato- 
rio unquickened by it? Has not the touch 
of a child’s hand, the music of a child’s 
voice, given us the most perfect happiness ? 
Has not the power to make immortal poems, 
the power to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, or the power simply to please, con- 
ferred the blessing? Is not the girl happy 
in her blushing beauty, and the boy in his 
muscular Christianity? Is not work itself 
divine in its capacity to invoke happiness? 
And do not the mere possibilities of the nar- 
rowest life furnish it ?—for is not the king- 
dom of heaven within us ? 





DOMESTIC MUSIC. 


N the 16th of May, 1776, an announce- 

ment of a concert was made in a Lon- 

don newspaper, as customary, and it was 

promised that a certain singer would sing, 

accompanied by Mr. DIBDIN, “on a new in- 
strument called the piano-forte.” 

A hundred years ago—and to what a 
growth has that new instrument attained! 
Then it was comparatively of rude manu- 
facture, a slender case, standing on slight 
supports, and with keys tinkling like a mu- 
sic-box, and scarcely so much like the mod- 
ern piano-forte as the little tea-kettle en- 
gine with which the inventors first ran over 
the road is like the ponderous locomotive of 
the present day that bites the rail as it 
thunders on with a planetary tread. 

There had been one or two pianos, though, 
nearly seventy years before that era, but so 
very imperfect that it took a multitude of 
new ideas, improvements, and patents to 
bring it even to the perfection of the one of 
1776. Still some of the great composers had 
written wonderful music for the instrument 
even in that crude state, whether satisfied 
with it or foreseeing its advance. And from 
what it had advanced! The timbre}, the dul- 
cimer, the clavichord, the spinet, the harpsi- 
chord, the harp itself, each contributed its 
separate idea to the composition of the won- 
derful mechanism on which Mr. Drgprn play- 
ed on that 16th of May, and which has ad- 
vanced so much farther now that it seems to 
be as perfect as an instrument that does not 
meet the pure euharmoniec scale can. hope 
to be, and that stands, when its lid is closed, 
as some one has described it, like the sar- 
cophagus of unrisen music, and whose manu- 
facture, moreover, has reached in London 
alone an average of more than a hundred 
thousand instruments a year, produced by 
some two hundred makers, and giving em- 
ployment and livelihood, of course, to an 
immense train of workmen and their fam- 
ilies. 

It is interesting to note how many vari- 
ous countries enter the lists in catering for 
our daily music and in finishing the case 
and works. Take, for instance, a fine Erard. 
Switzerland has sent the fir, Norway the 
deal, England the pear and sycamore and 
holly wood and the iron, Riga the oak, the 
tropical forests of Honduras the mahogany, 
and of South America the cedar; from Cey- 
lon comes the ebony, from Rio the rose- 
wood, from India the satin-wood, from Af- 
rica the ivory, from Russia the leather, from 
America the pine, and copper and silver and 
cloth from almost every meridian. And all 
this is brought together, for this great minds 
have wrestled, great minds have written, 
and all to delight the heart of the little miss 
who longs to rattle off her notes as she sees 
her elders do it, and breaks her little back 
for hours every day in the effort. 

And why not? Why should not great 
minds write and wrestle for such results? 
Is there any better result than that of 
bringing the pleasure into the household 
that this instrament does? As you sit and 
hear it and look about on group of 
pleased listeners, you think it equal to a 
hearth any day in its power to gather and 
to cheer ; and it has seemed to us in certain 
family circles where the members clustered 
round the piano-forte as a centre that it 
was @ sort of household altar at whose 
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shrine was kept up the culture of the finest 
feelings and the most delicate tastes. 

We frequently hear derision cast upon 
the prevailing habit of instructing young 
ladies indiscriminately in the art of music, 
and especially of piano-playiug, when they 
have shown no very peculiar talent for it. 
But we think this derision a great mistake. 
These young people would be doing nothing 
better if they were not practicing their fin- 
ger exercises. They give themselves, unde- 
niably, a great pleasure, and they make 
themselves able to produce a great deal for 
others throughout their little circle. The 
mistake is to be found in the supposition 
that it is necessary they should play like 
ARABELLA GODDARD, as if nobody might be 
allowed to read who could not roll his pe- 
riods like EpMuUND KEAN. Our own opinion 
of it is that we should be taught, at any 
rate, the alphabet of all arts, and go far- 
ther if nature prompts the desire. And for 
the piano-forte, we have sometimes thought 
that maker and inventor would feel repaid 
for their centuries of thought and work if 
they could see, as we have done, those tired 
fathers that, hearing their young daughters 
thruin their tunes on the instruments they 
have toiled so hard to buy, close their eyes 
and listen delightedly to the poor little mu- 
sic and feel as if they enjoyed indeed a fore- 
taste of heaven. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PALL AND WINTER WRAPS. 


WRAP of some warm material is usually the 

first garment purchased when cool autumn 
days arrive. Large importations of these show 
the fashionable shapes to be enlarged editions of 
all the styles in vogue last year, viz., large man- 
tles, long sacques, large Dolmans, and long cloaks 
of both sacque and circular shape. The size of 
these garments gives an air of comfort and 
warmth, and their simple trimming, usually a 
mere border, is in keeping with their plain and 
graceful style. Heavier materials are used than 
the cashmere and drap d’été that of late have 
done service all winter, and these heavy goods 
are often wadded, and are always lined with silk 
or with farmer’s satin. The soft pliableness of 
lighter wool fabrics is given to luxurious camel’s- 
hair cloths that are a fourth of an inch thick, to 
diagonal stuffs, regular beaver cloth, and to the 
figured, basket, canvas, and armure cloths. A 
great many rich black silk wraps are shown, but 
very few velvet garments are imported. It is 
said that fine cloth cloaks are to be the first 
choice next winter, and will become fashionable 
for dressy wear again, just as last season fine 
woolen stuffs were restored to favor for rich cos- 
tumes. 


LONG CLOAKS. 


The long cloaks sent over by Parisian houses 
that are especially famous for their handsome 
wraps are shaped like sacques. They fit the 
shoulders smoothly, and from thence slope out- 
ward with the outlines of the figure, lying smooth- 
ly on the dress, without any fullness being added 
to the seams other than that which comes of 

dually widening each part toward the bottom. 
They are long enough to reach to the knee, or 
half-way below it, and in some instances cover 
the dress entirely. Their shapeliness will be 
much interfered with*by bouffant over-skirts and 
bustles, though they will look dowdy if they are 
not slightly held out behind. Their shoulder 
seams are very short, and the coat sleeves are 
set in just as they are in gentlemen’s coats. The 
back has sometimes three seams, giving a side 
body, while others are the regular French back, 
with only one seam behind and one under each 
arm. The middle seam of the back is usually 
left open for about three-eighths of a yard from 
the bottom. If there are three seams behind, 
lapels are set on the two seams of the side 
forms just above the border of the cloak. The 
front slopes in with the figure easily, but is usu- 
ally cut without a dart. There are many double- 
breasted fronts fastened all the way from top to 
toe, while others lap comfortably, yet are fasten- 
ed only at the throat, or perhaps from the waist 
upward. There is no great display of buttons 
and button-holes even on double-breasted gar- 
ments, as fly fronts with concealed buttons are 
very much used. The sleeves are ample coat 
shape, large enough to slip off and on easily. 
The cuffs are usually made by the trimming. 
Collars are bands, standing in rounded and in 
English shape, or are turned down in Byron 
fashion, or else the neck is finished with a band 
of fur, or, it may be, a regular boa. Pockets 
are on all the wraps, and, though large, they are 
evidently made for ornament, not use, as they 
are often only flaps sewed on across the top as 
if to prevent any thing being put in them and 
dragging them out of shape. These pockets are 
placed very low down, sometimes in front, some- 
times en the sides, and quite as often behind, and 
are of almost any shape the fancy can suggest— 
square, triangular, hexagonal, or else they are 
parallelograms, representing portfolios with flaps 
at the top. A long-looped bow of ribbon is on 
each pocket, and sometimes buttons are added ; 
a similar bow is at the throat, with long ends 
hanging. Such bows are also set at the ends of 
the long side seams, sometimes in the midst of a 
border of fur or of feathers. Imagine such a 
garment made of soft thick camel’s-hair cloth, 
gray or brown, warmly wadded and lined with 
silk, with merely stitching on the edges, or else 
many rows of braid or of wide galloon. Some- 
times the back forms are made of mole-skin vel- 
vet of the same shade, and the pockets, cuffs, 





collar, and border are also of velvet. Other 
cloaks are of the black figured cloths edged with 
fur, either lynx, black marten, or gray fox. Black 
cloaks and the ink blue shades are most largely 
imported in the figured cloths with braid trim- 
mings. 

The dressy cloaks are of black Antwerp or ca- 
thedral silk, made in the shapes just described, 
and warmly wadded. The braiding on these 
cloaks is exceedingly handsome. Some have set 
figures of braiding extending down each form from 
top to bottom, making three pyramidal figures 
behind, two in front, and one up each sleeve. 
Others have row upon row of the soutache braid 
placed so near that the edges touch, and give the 
effect of wide galloon. The majority, however, 
are simply bordered with fur or with feathers. 


THE NEW LONG DOLMANS. 


The new Dolmans are what are called three- 
quarters long, and are ample enough to reach 
half-way down the skirts of ladies of average 
height. They are not especially long on the 
sides, as they formerly were, but are of the same 
length all around, unless the fronts are extended 
in square long mantilla shape. They have one 
seam in the middle of the back sloping outward 
over the tournure ; they have also a short shoul- 
der seam, and are then sloped downward toward 
the front, making a square sleeve-like projection 
that infolds the arm most gracefully. They are 
trimmed straight down the back, or else many 
rows of soutache are arranged in a point, form- 
ing a V from the neck to the waist. They have 
no belt underneath, and are cut to fall in with 
the figure. These are shown in gray, brown, or 
black cloth of the new soft kinds, and are bor- 
dered with moss trimming, or galloon with fringe, 
or else with the fashionable fur or feather bands. 
Long-looped bows of heavy gros grain ribbon are 
placed about in out-of-the-way corners, at the ends 
of seams, or just over each arm; pockets are near- 
ly always seen low down in front, and are either 
covered entirely with braid or ornamented with 
the ribbon loops. The gray camel’s-hair Dolmans 
are trimmed with braids of two shades, have rib- 
bon loops of two shades, and the band of straight 
ostrich feathers with which they are bordered is 
also shaded. 


LONG SACQUES. 


Long sacques of cloth are in the graceful 
French shape, single-breasted, with partly fitted 
backs. They do not differ materially from those 
of last winter, except in their added length and 
in the preference for those that are straight 
around instead of having long fronts with short 
backs. Thirty inches, it is said, will be the av- 
erage length of sacques for ladies of medium 
height. Garments of last winter will be length- 
ened by adding a border of fur or other trim- 
ming. Some very elegant sacques have the long 
mantilla fronts, but these are cut square instead 
of rounded or pointed as they were last year. 
The most uniquely shaped pockets and the inev- 
itable long bows of ribbon ornament these fronts. 
The back has English side forms with a bow at 
the end of the seams. Serge cloths of very large 
diagonal figures are used for these sacques. The 
V of braid or of silk is the trimming for the 
back. The fronts of some have a dart, while 
others are looser. Eight or ten rows of soutache 
braid of thick, heavy quality form very neat bor- 
ders for such sacques’ The simplest styles of 
braiding are preferred for these cloaks, while 
most unique and intricate patterns are used in 
rich silk garments. The buttons are of shell or 
of wood fastened on strongly with eyes. Both 
very large and quite small buttons are used. 

For old ladies are long comfortable cloaks of 
cloth, partly in sacque and partly in Dolman 
shape. They have‘long Dolman sleeves hanging 
almost to the bottom of the cloak, and inner 
sleeves that are close-fitting. 


OPERA WRAPS. 


Opera shawls are the new evening wraps that 
are to cover only the head and shoulders, and by 
their bright color brighten the dark silk or fur 
cloaks that will be worn in the carriage. They 
are squares of India cashmere with each corner 
rounded, and are edged with the Chinese fringe 
made of row upon row of tassels or balls of wool. 
They are shown in cream-color, ciel blue, cardinal, 
pale rose, black, white, and French gray. They 
cost $12. New mantles for the opera are of In- 
dienne blue or écru cashmere, cut with a Dolman 
back and long square mantilla fronts. They 
have pointed pockets pleated low down on each 
front, and ornamented with the long bow. Their 
edges are bordered with wool fringe, and a row 
of the fringe passes around the neck. 


BLACK CASHMERE MANTLES. 


For early fall, mantles of black cashmere will 
be worn, shaped like that just described, with 
Dolman back and mantilla fronts. They will be 
lined with silk. The trimming will be many rows 
of braid on the back and as a border, with moss 
trimming and fringe on the edge. The long-looped 
ribbon bows placed at the ends of seams, at the 
throat, and on the low pockets will give an air 
of style to these garments, and their shape is so 
simple that they can be easily made at home. It 
is said that black repped silk mantles will be 
imported in similar shapes. The design is also 
good for the wraps that accompany costumes, and 
are made of the material of the over dress. 


FULL-DRESS WRAPS, 

The sorties du bal to be worn over full-dress 
toilettes are made of embossed velvet. The repped 
or satin ground of this rich fabric is of some light 
shade, either cream-color or pearl, and the raised 
arabesques, or leaves of fern or of palm, are of 
black or dark brown velvet, with veins of the 
lighter color. The new straight feather fringes 


of uncurled ostrich feathers, with ruches of the 
same, are the trimmings, 





ULSTERS. 


is the name the French modistes give 

to the shapely Ulsters they send over. These are 

trim and comfortable-looking overalls of plaided 

or plain cloths, neatly stitched in rows on the 

. Few of them are belted, not even having 

the back belts peculiar to Ulsters. The English 

Ulsters are clumsy garments, not unlike a morn- 
ing wrapper, and are belted all around. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 

res Srewarr & Co.; and ARNoLp, ConstTaBLe, 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Frievp, of the Evangelist, has returned to 
New York after a fifteen months’ absence and 
tour around the world. His interesting letters 
about what he has seen aud heard will be pub- 
lished in book form. 

—Taerese Fiep_er, who died in Bohemia 
in July, was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 
1757, and was for some years lady-in-waiting at 
the court of the Empress Maria Toeresa of 
Austria. She enjoyed excellent health during 
Fe: the one hundred and nineteen years of her 

e. 

—On the occasion of breaking ground for the 
erection at Garden City, Long Island, of the 
Memorial Church in memory of the late A. T. 
STEWART, Judge HILTON made an address suit- 
able to the occasion, in which he referred to 
Mr. Stewart as one who held to a firm and un- 
shaken belief in the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, while rejecting the distinctive features 
of sectarianism. 

—Mr. Henry Raine, of London, a brewer, re- 
cently bequeathed a considerable sum to be fund- 
ed for the purpose of providing for the “‘ marriage 
of poor maids.’”’ Before his death he established 
an asylum where forty young girls are trained 
for domestic service. On arriving at the age of 
twenty-one any girl who has been educated in 
the asylum, and can show that she has behaved 
well, may become a candidate for a marriage por- 
tion of $500, for which six girls are allowed to 
draw twice each year, the Ist of May and the 
5th of November. The portion drawn in May 
is given, after a wedding, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and the November money is given in like 
manner on May-day. 

—That fine old teetotaler, Gzorce Cruix- 
SHANK, has had the rare pleasure of arranging 
his works in the gallery of the Westminster 
Aquarium, at London, the directors having re- 
cently purchased the entire collection. Among 
them is the original of the bank-note which is 
said to have led to the stopping of executions 
for forging one-pound notes. 1e story is told 
in this way: ‘“* Mr. CRUIKSHANK was passing the 
Old Bailey, and saw several persons hanging, of 
whom two were women, who, he found, were 
hanged for forging a one-pound note. He at 
once drew a sketch representing a promissory 
note, signed ‘J. Ketch,” with ghustly accessories 
of fetters, halter, and gibbet, and the Britannia, 
with skulls and cross-bones border. It was sold 
by Hone on Ludgate Hill, and such a crowd 
surrounded the shop that the Lord Mayor or- 
dered the street to be cleared. Such was the de- 
mand for it that CRUIKSHANK had to sit up all 
night to engrave a second plate. Hone cleared 
$3500, and CRUIKSHANK says, ‘I had the satis- 
fuction of knowing that no man or woman was 
ever hanged after this for passing one-pound 
forged notes.’” 

—Six women are at present Knights of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, namely, 
Madame Dvusak (Sister Victrorre), Superior of 
the Convent Espérance, in Nancy; Rosa Bon- 
HEUR; Lady Picort, decorated by M. Tu1Eers 
for her zeal in helping the wounded on the bat- 
tle-fields in the late war; Miss BertHa Rocuer, 
of Havre, who founded several charitable insti- 
tutions and hospitals; the Superior of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Toulouse, who, at the risk of 
her life, saved many persons during the recent 
floods; and the Superior of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Guadeloupe, who has labored for for- 
ty years among the poor and sick in the French 
colonies. 

—During a sermon — recently in Green- 
field, Massachusetts, Mr. Moopy related the fol- 
lowing incident in his own life: ‘‘ My father died 
when I was four years old, and I soon came here 
to Greenfield to live. I never have felt so lone- 
ly in my life as I did the first time I came here, 
leaving home and mother thirteen miles away. 
My brother, a little older, who came here before 
me, was walking in the street with me, and sud- 
denly cried out, ‘There is the man who gives 
every new boy a cent.’ He was a tall old gen- 
tleman with gray hair, and my heart beat very 
fast as I thought he was going to pass me by 
unnoticed; but just a3 he had come close to me, 
he said, ‘ Why, here is a new boy!’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
my brother, ————s up, @ little fearful I 
should lose the penny if he did not put in a 
word, ‘he came to-day.’ And the old man rest- 
ed his hand on my head and gave me a blessing. 
It is with me yet, though I have no idea what be- 
came of the brand-new penny that went with it.” 

—Mr. WILLIAM WINTER JEFFERSON, the in- 
fant son of Mr. JerreRrson, the actor, was re- 
— christened in the church at Stratford-on- 

von. 

—The Rev. Dexter Moopy, of Troy, has in 
his possession a famous genealogical powder- 
horn with inscriptions giving the date of the 
arrival of ‘‘Mr. JouN Moopier” in Massachu- 
setts in 1633, and an unbroken line of the birth- 
days of descendants down to the present time. 
Surmounting the family record is a shield with 
crown and hippogriff over it, and the motto 
** Deus vobiscum’’? underneath. A monument 
with these inscriptions upon its front will soon 
be erec in the cemetery at North Hadley, 
Massachusetts. 

—Mr. Disrakxt, or the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
as he is henceforth to be addressed, in one of 
his novels calls a peerage ‘‘a refuge for incom- 
petency, or a step toward the grave.”’ In his 
case the latter is the proper rg a ge ae To 
the electors of Buckinghamshire, by whom he 
has for thirty years been continuously returned 
to the House of Commons, he has made an ad- 
dress, in which he says: “‘ Throughout my pub- 
lic life I have aimed at two chief results. Not 
insensible to the principle of progress, I have 
endeavored to reconcile change with that re- 
spect for tradition which is one of the main ele- 
ments of our social strength. And in internal 
affairs I have endeavored to develop and strength- 





en the empire, believing that the combination 
of achievement and responsibility elevates the 
character and condition of the people.” 

—Captain Isaac Bassett, the venerable door- 
keeper of the United States Senate, who has held 
that position for about forty years, was at the 
close of the late-session presented with a large 
portrait of himself, which was given by several 
of the older members of the Senate. 

—From the time of Cur. CoLumsus to the 
present, Friday has been the conspicuously 
lucky day in the history of America. Tt was on 
Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, that the great 
navigator sailed from Palos for the New World. 
It was on Friday, the 12th of October, 1492, that 
he first saw the land, after sixty-five days of 
navigation. It was on Friday, the 4th day of 
January, 1493, that he started on his return to 
Spain, to announce to their Catholic Majesties 
the glorious result of their expedition, and on 
Friday, the 15th of March, 1493, that he disem- 
barked in Andalusia. It was on Friday, the 13th 
of June, 1494, that he discovered the American 
continent. On Friday, Murch 5, 1497, Henry 
VII. of England gave to Jomn Canor his dis- 
patch for the voyage which resulted in the dis- 
covery of the continent of North America. On 
Friday, September 6, 1565, Menpgz founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United States. 
On Friday, November 10, 1620, the Mayflower 
first disembarked a few emigrants on American 
soil at Provincetown, and on Friday, December 
22, 1620, her passengers finally landed at Plym- 
outh Rock. It was on Friday, February 22, 
1732, that GEORGE WASHINGTON was born. It 
was on Friday, Juve 16, 1775, that the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought, and on Friday, October 
7, 1777, that the surrender of Saratoga took 
place, which event decided France to give ber 
aid to the Americans. The treason of ARNOLD 
was discovered on Friday. Yorktown surren- 
dered on Friday; and on Friday, June 7, 1776, 
RicuarD Henry L&E read the Declaration of 
Independence to the Continental Congress. Mr. 
Hayes was noininated for President on Friday. 

—By the will of Miss MarTingau, just admit- 
ted to probate, dated March 10, 1864, she directs 
that all her manuscripts, private papers, and 
copyrights be given to her nephew, THomas 
MARTINEAU, With this injunction: **I emphat- 
ically forbid the publication of any private let- 
ters written by me, and do strictly enjoin upon 
my executors to prevent by all means at their 
command any such publication.” Her autobi- 
ography is to be published by Mr. Toomas Mar- 
TINEAU, in conjunction with her friend Mrs. 
CuapmMay, late of Boston, Massachusetts, who is 
authorized to make such biographical additions 
as she pleases, and to whom a fourth share in 
the profits of the work is bequeathed, together 
with a legacy as editor. The will contains one 
peculiar provision which should be mentioned 
as indicating the character of the testatrix. “It 
is my desire,’’ she says, ‘‘ from an interest in the 
progress of scientific investigation, that my skull 
be given to Henry Georce ATKINSON, of Up- 
per Gloucestershire Place, London, and also my 
brain, if my death should take place within such 
distance of his then present abode as to enable 
him to have it for purposes of scientific cbser- 
vation.”” By the second codicil, dated October 
5, 1872, this direction is revoked. ‘ But,” the 
codicil proceeds, ‘‘I wish to leave it on record 
that this alteration in my testamentary direc- 
tions is not caused by any change of opinion as 
to the importance of scientific observation on 
such subjects, but is made in consequence mere- 
ly of a change of circumstances in my individual 
case. 

—The late ALEXANDER RUS6ELL, editor of the 
Scotsman, has been succeeded by Dr. WALLACE. 
Mr. WALLACE has been Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh and minis- 
ter of Old Greyfriars, both influential positions. 
The London cho thinks that the event proves 
one or both of two things—“ that Dr. WaLLace 
has come to the Carlylean conclusion that the 
Press is the ‘true Church of England’ (in his 
case of Scotland), or that the present Church is 
not broad or free enough to retain men of his 
type.”’ 

—The every-day life led by Queen Victoria 
is thus described in the Paris Figaro, the inform- 
ant being the Queen’s favorite servant, Joun 
Brown: ‘‘Her Majesty leads a very regular 
life, I believe? I said. ‘ Yes, it is generally the 
same day after day,’ was the reply. ‘She gets 
up about nine o'clock in the morning, and has 
breakfast in her apartments. Then she walks 
up and down the terrace until she comes in- 
doors to sign her papers. The documents are 
all put ready to sign, with the corner turned 
down where she is to write. But her Majesty, 
woman-like, will insist on reading most of them, 
and on seeing what is inside. However, she rare- 
ly makes an alteration. After this, which often 
takes two or three hours, she sees the Princess 
Beatrice (God bless her!), and has lunch. Then 
she will, if it is fine, take a walk in the grounds 
with the Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopo.p, 
when he or she will drive out, and I have to at- 
tend her. Then she comes home, and one of the 
ladies reads to her until it is time to prepare 
for dinner. After dinner the ladies read to her 
again, and she looks over pictures and things, 
and goes to bed very early.’ ‘The dinner is 
rather a stiff affair, 1 suppose?’ I said. ‘ Well, 
stiff is hardly the word for it,’ was the va f 
‘The guests assemble, and dinner is generally 
announced before her Majesty enters the room. 
The minister is waiting, and the people invited 
sit at the table, and there is a pause. Then the 
Queen enters, every body rises, her Majesty 
makes a bow and sits down, and the guests re- 
sume their seats. The footmen serve the dishes 
in solemn silence, and not a word is spoken. 
Her Majesty usually makes two or three remarks 
during the dinner, but no one speaks unless the 
Queen speaks to him, and the company is more 
like a Quakers’ meeting than any thing else, 
Before the dessert her Majesty generally rises, 
bows, and leaves the room, but the guests, la- 
dies and all, remain. The Princess Beatrice 
generally leaves with her mother. Then the 
conversation becomes more general after her 
Majesty has left, and at the end of the dinner 
Lady BrpDULPH, or Miss CaDo@an, or somebody 
rises, the ladies leave the room, the gentlemen 
remaining, standing. Then the gentlemen usu- 
ally go to the smoking or billiard room, and 
the ladies to the drawing-room. Sometimes the 
Queen will go into the drawing-room in tke 
course of the even bat not very often. And 
the gentlemen are alPin court dress, which is 


usually very tightly fitting, so they can’t enjo 
di I don't envy them a bit,’”’ 


their dinner much, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 


3 To 5 Years otp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 51-57. 


known to Europeans only at and near its : ‘i 
edges, and along some of the caravan oe 
routes; and it would be little less than 
courting death to attempt a passage ex- 
cept where oases and wells are known to 


exist at intervals. 


The Sahara is not quite flat; and a 
knowledge of this fact has suggested two 
projects in recent years, one by a French- 
man, and another associated with the name 


of Mr. Mackenzie. About 
three years ago, Captain 
Rondaire, of the French 
staff, while engaged on 
a survey in Algeria, was 
struck with the fact that 
the surface of the desert 
near that country is many 
feet below the level of the 
waters in the Mediterra- 
nean. He thought it very 
probable that the sea at 
one time flowed over this 
depressed portion, that 
dunes, or sand hills, have 
gradually formed a bar- 
rier along the present line 
of coast, and that the Sa- 
hara Bay (for a bay it 





Fig. 8.—Cuip’s Cottar. 


For pattern and debcription see Sup- 


plement, No, XXIX., Fig. 100. 


Fig. 12.—Cnemise ror Girt FROM 


Fig. 5.—Nigur Sacqve ror Girt FROM 
14 To 16 Years OL. 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Supplement, 
o. XIV., Fig. 58-61. 


THE DESERT OF SAHARA. 


rPXHIS enormously wide expanse is not all one 
I. burning surface of shifting sands ; there are 
here and there fertile oases, or green spots, pre- 
cious to the wanderers over the desert, who can 
here find fresh water and acceptable vegetation. 
Were it not for these verdant patches, the mill- 
ion inhabitants or so—Moors, Arabs, Berbers, and 
negroes, in varied proportions — could not possi- 
bly find sustenance and shade. These oases de- 
fine the caravan routes, which are so selected. as 
to make use of them; and at several such spots 
many routes diverge in different directions. It 
is scarcely too much to say that the Sahara is 





Fig. 2.—Nieat-Cap ror Giri 
rrom 10 to 12 Years OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXVIL., Fig. 98. 

















Fig. 10.—Nieut Sarer 
ror Boy From 9 To 


Fig. 14.—Cuitp’s Cottar.— 





Fig. 4.—Cuemise ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 
For varies and description see Supplement, 
oO. 





Fig. 7.—Drawers For CHILD FROM 2 To 3 
YEARS OLD.—{For pattern and description 


11 Years oxp. YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- For pattern and de- 
noe see Suppl., scription see Suppl., 
No. XVIIL., Figs, 68-73. No. XX., Figs. 80-85. 





scription see Suppl., No. XXXL, Figs. 102 and 103.) 





daire believes, and whether it can be reached in 
a convenient way by the proposed channel, the 
future must supply further evidence on these 
points before the French government will ven- 
ture to invest largely in the matter. 

Mr. Donald Mackenzie, like Captain Rondaire, 
believes in a Sahara basin or depression, but 
not in the same locality. He pictures to himself 
a small Atlantic, not a small Mediterranean, 
flowing over a portion of the desert. Taking a 
point on the northwest coast of Africa nearly 
opposite the Canary Islands, he believes (from a 
comparison of levels) that an inland sea once ex- 
isted, joining the Atlantic at the present mouth 
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Fig. 1.—Boy’s CHemisetre. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XXV., Figs. 93-95. 





Fig. 3.—Nicut-Cap ror Gir. 
FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No, XXVL, Figs. 96 and 97. than half the present caravan route 









XXIL, Figs. 88 and 89. 
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see Suppl., No, XXIV., Fig. 92.] 
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Fig. 11.—Suiet ror 
Boy From 6 To 8 





{For pattern and de- Fig. 15.—Cuitp’s CotLar.—{For pattern and 


description see Suppl., No. XXVIIL, Fig. 99.) 
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Fig. 13.—Cnemise ror GIRL FROM 8 TO 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror CHILD From 


8 To 5 YEARS OLD.—FRonNT. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and gescripdion see Supple- 


ment, No, XIIL., Figs. 51-57. 


of the river Belta, and extending 
southeastward to within fifty miles of 
Timbuctoo, The direct distance is 
about eight hundred miles, being less 


to that city from the Mediterranean 
ports, This region was carefully exam- 


ined by Dr. Barth. 
He found by numer- 
ous levelings that it 
is a great natural 
basin or depression 
—a fact with which 
the native Arabs 
seem to be famil- 
iar ; for their names 
for the region are 
El Tirsi and El Jaff, 
terms which  ex- 
pressively denote a 
shallow or great 
hollow. In this de- 
pression are to 
be found Atlantic 
shells, pebbles, and 
flints, scattered 
more. or less over a 
hundred and twen- 
ty square miles of 
land; and the sur- 
face, moreover, is 


Fig. 6.—Nicut Dress ror Girt From 
10 to 12 Years onp. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement, No. 
XIX., Figs. 





Fig. 9.—Cuup’s Courar. 
For pattern and spuareen see Suppl., 


No, XXX., Fig. 101. 
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6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XXIIL., Figs. 90 and 91. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
” No. XXI1., Figs. 86 and EP 








must have been, if this view is 
correct) became dried up by the 
evaporation of water which 
could no longer reach the inner 
sea. He introduced the sub- 
ject to the notice of the French 
government, and also to the 
Academy of Sciences. Two 
years ago the National Assem- 
bly voted a grant of ten thou- 
sand francs to enable Rondaire 
to make a preliminary survey, 
with a view of ascertaining 
whether a channel can be cut 
ucross the sandy ridge of the 
coast that would admit the 
waters of the Mediterranean to 
the basin or depressed portion 
of the Sahara. His estimate 
of cost to complete the work, 
if found practicable, is twenty 
million francs (eight hundred 
thousand pounds ore, But 
some French savants ‘having 
expressed a doubt whether the 
depression is so deep as Ron- 


Fig. 16.—Drawers ror Git From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. XVI. Fig. 6. : 





Fig. 17.—Drawers ror Girt rrom 12 To 14 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ei: No. XV., Figs, 62 and ao 


Fig. 18.—Drawers ror Boy 
rroM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVII., Figs. 65-67. 





in many parts incrusted with 
sea-salt. A sand bar at the 
mouth of the river Belta is 
supposed by Barth to be the 
only real barrier between the 
depressed basin and the At- 
lantic. The basin itself, with 
its oceanic vestiges strewn 
broadcast over the surface, is 
diversified by very little life, 
either animal or vegetable; 
but there are broad belts of 
higher ground around it that 
possess the wherewithal for 
fertile spots and populous vil- 
lages, these belts for the most 
part separating the basin from 
the higher and more sandy 
parts of the Sahara. Barth 
and Réné Caillié enumerate 
nearly thirty towns and vil- 
lages along the bordering 
belts of this depression, be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and 
Timbuctoo, which would be 
brought into communication 
by the proposed lake. 
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of the tulle. For the bottom of the screen cut of card- 
board one piece an inch and a quarter wide and thirty 
inches and a half long, and of carriage leather one piece 
of the same length and two inches and seven-eighths wide. 
Wire the card-board on the upper edge, line it with ecar- 
riage leather on the inside, and fasten the tulle on the out- 
side, always laying a pleat between two pieces of cane, so 
that a bell is formed. The seam made by setting on the 
tulle is covered with the projecting edge of carriage leath- 
er, which is folded down on the outside and fastened. 
Trim the edge of carriage leather with cane arranged in 
loops, as shown by the illustration. To make the cane 
pliable, it should previously have been soaked in water for 
some time. In the middle at the top the bei screen is 
furnished with a star of carriage leather, trimmed to match 
the edge, and with a cane handle. The seam made by 
setting on the star and trimming is covered on the inside 
of the screen with a round piece of carriage leather. 


Child’s Mosquito Net. 

Tus net is made of white tulle. Cut of tulle on the bias 
three whole pieces from Fig. 36, Supplement, join them on 
the sides, and set on a ruffle of the same material all around. 
For this ruffle cut two pieces of tulle each fifty inches long 
and nine inches and a quarter wide, slope them off on the 
under edge from the middle toward the sides to a width of 
six inches, and join them ina circle on the ends. To cover 
the seams stitch on narrow blue silk ribbon and white lace, 
and run thick wire into the sheaths thus formed. Fasten 
the ends of the wire together, and set on bows of blue silk 
ribbon. The outer edge of the ruffle is finished with white 
lace, which is headed with white gimp. 


















Cuttp’s Mosquito Net. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VII., Fig. 36. 
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For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 38. 


Bell Screen. 

Tus bell screen, designed to protect cake or fruit from 
flies, is made of white tulle, run with round cane, and orna- 
mented with red carriage leather. To make the screen, cut 
of tulle one round piece eighteen inches in diameter, and run 
it with cane in the form of a six-cornered star. In order 
that the cane may be slipped through the tulle easily, it should 
be burned on the ends and rubbed off carefully. In inserting 
the cane, pass over an inch and three-quarters in the centre 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 

Tas round toilette cushion measures five inches and 
three-quarters in diameter. It is covered with pink satin, 
and ornamented with embroidery, which is worked on gray 
cloth in the design given by Fig. 38,Supplement. Having 
transferred the design to the material, which is pinked on 
the edge, work the buds with pink and the forget-me-nots 
with blue saddler’s silk in satin stitch and with yellow silk 
in knotted stitch. The leaves, stems, and sprays are work- 
ed with green shaded silk in satin, half-polka, and herring- 
bone stitch. Having sewed the embroidery on the cushion 
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trim the corners with ruches of pink satin ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, as shown by the 
illustration, and with loops of similar ribbon two 
inches and a half wide, and cover the under side 
of the cushion with gray carriage leather. 








TRISTRAM OF THE WOOD. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 
Oxon, when the autumn fields were dim and wet, 
The trumpets rang; the tide of battle set 
Toward gray Broceliande, by the Western sea. 
In the fore-front of conflict grimly stood, 
Clothed in dark armor, Tristram of the Wood, 
And round him ranged his knights of Brittany. 


Of lordlier frame than even the Jordliest there, 
Firm as a tower, upon his vast destrere 
He looked as one whose soul was steeped in trance. 


Ne’er spake nor stirred he, though the trumpet’s sound 
Echoed abroad, and all) the glittering ground 
Shook to the steel-clad warriors’ swift advance; 


Ne’er spake nor stirred he, for the mystic hour 
Closed o’er him then; the glamour of its power 
Dream-wrought, and sadly beautiful with love— 


Love of the lost Iseult. In marvelous stead 
Of thronging faces, with looks stern and dread, 

Through the dense dust, the hostile plumes above, 
He saw his fair lost Iseult’s passionate eyes, 

And o’er the crash of lances heard her cries, 

Shrill with despair, when last they twain did part. 
While others thrilled to strife, he, thrilled with woe, 
Felt his life-currents shnddering cold and low 

Round the worn bastions of his broken heart. 


Then rolled his way the battle’s furions flood ; 
Squadrons charged on him blindly; blows and blood 
Showered down like hail and water; vainly drew 


The whole war round him ; still his broadsword's gleam 
Flashed in death’s front, and still, as wrapped in dream, 
He fought and slew, witting not whom he slew, 


Nor knew whore arm had smitten him deep and sore— 
So deep that Tristram never, never more 
Shove in the van of conflict; but the smart 
Of his fierce wound tortured him night and day, 
Till, through God's grace, his life-blood ebbed away, 
And death’s sweet quiet healed his broken heart. 





FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avrnor or “Tae Atonement or Leam Dvwnas,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Greynies,” “ Sowme THE 
inp,” ETO. 





CHAPTER V. 
SHADOWS. 


Wovtp that sketch of the old mill ever be fin- 
ished? It had been such a pleasant labor of love 
to the two people principally concerned, 
that really they had not the courage to put the 
finishing strokes to their work, even though they 
might have found some other such patient sitter 
for their pastime. The old mill had come to be 
to Venetia like a sweet and sacred depository of 
her thoughts, her happiness, her love. She had 
no wish to leave it for any other; to make, as it 
were, a second temple that would want something 
of the holiness, the entirety of this. Wherefore 
it was that when Graziella came the sketches were 
still incomplete, and she was thus admitted into 
the adytum as the third member of poor Venetia’s 
trinity of faith, love, and friendship. 

But before they went on the expedition which 
was to form, as it were, a stage or landing-place 
in their relations together, Ernest was a great 
deal at Oak-tree House, where, if he made love to 
Venetia, he certainly did not forget Graziella, 
whose power of fascination over him grew daily 
stronger, and was daily more clearly shown. This 
was, perhaps, Venetia’s happiest time. It was 
the fulfillment of her dream, the perfect satisfac- 
tion of her two great affections ; and as the inti- 
macy between these two dear ones of her life in- 
creased, so did her delight. So far as things had 
gone yet, she had not the smallest pretext for un- 
easiness ; and she was not of the kind to make 
pretexts that were not supplied by events. If 
they liked each other, each loved her, and the 
harmony of all three was absolutely perfect. 

One day, however, Ernest proposed that the o.4 
mill should bé again “ attacked,” to see what they 
could make of its lights and shadows, its bound- 
ing lines and tender curves ; and, of course, Gra- 
ziella was now to be one of the sketchers, togeth- 
er with her friend and the “ uncommitted” lover 
of that friend. 

“You sketch, of course ?” said Ernest, turning 
to Graziella, after he had made the proposition to 
Venetia, and Venetia had accepted it with her 
tender smile and radiant face. 

The pretty little Creole, whose trees were like 
eabbages and her clouds like rocks, whose cows 
were like rhinoceroses and her men forked rad- 
ishes, lifted up her lovely eyes, and said, “Oh yes, 
I sketch, of course,” with as much coolness and 
courage as if she had been a member of one of 
the water-color societies, and looked to be some 
day pricked for A.R.A. 

On which Ernest professed himself enchanted, 
but not surprised. He had divined as much, he 
said, with his flattering smile; which meant that 
to his mind Miss Despues must necessarily have 
all the arts as well as all the graces of woman- 
hood—that she must have poetry, intellect, the 
creative faculty and technical skill, as well as 
starry eyes, a waist that you could span, adorable 
hands and feet, hair like a dusky veil, and beauty 
and perfection all round. After which pleasant 
little s of the censer—Venetia 
by looking at Graziella lovingly, and so glad that 
Ernest | saw her charms so clearly— 
the two girls put on their hats, brought out their 
books, and the three set off. 

Of course it was only right. Venetia under- 





stood that quite well, and had not a reproach to 
make. Graziella was the stranger and the friend, 
and Ernest ought to pay more attention to her 
than to herself. She was too secure to need as- 
suring; but Graziella—that was different. No, 
it was quite right; and not a shade of jealousy 
or distrust stirred the calm lake of her gentle 
mind when Ernest busied himself with the Cre- 
ole, chose for her the best place after endless dif- 
ficulties and as much serious deliberation as if 
the happiness of a life had depended on the nice 
conjunction of shade and convenience—arranged 
her shawl, her book, her lights, and her lines, and 
devoted himself to her with the same fervor, the 
same absorption, as he had formerly shown to 
Venetia. 

She, “poor darling,” as Graziella repeatedly 
called her while laughing at the little sacrifices 
that she was required to make, so far from being 
exalted and attended to to-day, was put under 
strict requisition for her friend’s benefit. Her best 
sketching pencil, her shaw] because it was the soft- 
est, the stone which Ernest had brought from some 
little distance as a footstool—all were begged for 
Miss Despues by Ernest, and Venetia had no wish 
to refuse. It agreed too well with her unselfish 
temper, with her love for the little queen of the 
hour, with her liking to do as Mr. Pierrepoint 
wished, and with her desire to make Graziella 
happy; so that this transfer of care only echoed 
her own thoughts and wishes, and she was glad 
to see the man whom she loved so kindly occu- 
pied with her dearest friend. 

Nevertheless, down in the remotest corner of 
her heart she wished that Ernest would speak to 
her a little more than he did—just a little more 
—not to deprive Graziella, but to be included. 
If her place was between these two, as she had 
said to herself, she felt somewhat more crushed 
than she had anticipated. She was less the link 
than the obstacle ; or rather less the link than the 
wedge, which was being a little set aside. And 
again, though no more vain than she was jealous or 
self-seeking, it hurt the artistic sense in her, the 
consciousness of truth, to be told that Graziella’s 
botch had the true artistic feeling, while her real- 
ly good and careful study was toe cold, too timid, 
the shading here wrong, the lines there out of 
drawing. They had been tender, delicate, sug- 
gestive, sweet; but each day has its adjectives, 
and those which were told off to Venetia to-day 
were not the choicest. 

All this was nothing more than a vague feel- 
ing, an unformed thought; like the beginning of 
pain to a person asleep, and before awaking has 
brought with it consciousness. She was not suf- 
fering actively; she merely felt that something 
was out of tune, and that she was not quite so 
happy as usual. 

While they were sitting there, Ernest talking 
apparently for the benefit of both, but in reality 
addressing himself to Graziella, they heard a foot- 
fall come softly through the bushes and the brack- 
en by the water’s edge, and Harold Camperdown 
drew in sight, a rod in his hand and a fishing 
basket at his back, whipping the stream for trout. 
Seeing the triad sitting there, he left the water 
and came up to the wall, leaning his arms on the 
parapet while he spoke to them all, but looked es- 
pecially at Venetia. Her face, too much the mir- 
ror of her feelings for her peace, perhaps for her 
dignity, though gentle as always—that was of ne- 
cessity—was a little saddened and overcast ; while 
Graziella’s dark eyes burned and beamed beneath 
their lashes like one on the secret track of a com- 
ing triumph; and Ernest had that air which a 
man puts on when he is doing his best to fasci- 
nate a woman—that air which women love as 
the expression of his desire to please, and which 
men among th Ives d e with disdain as 
“coxcombry.” But then men are jealous, and 
resent each other’s successes. 

Some contradictious demon put it into Harold 
Camperdown’s head to adopt a flirting manner 
that was not quite his way to women; to pay 
compliments of a rather glaring kind to Graziella, 
half in fun as to a child, half in earnest as to 
a woman; to praise her sketching—which cost 
him something—but, though a fine fellow enough, 
he was no purist, and slipped into the smaller 
sins without much consideration; to look into 
her eyes with an admiration somewhat too boldly 
expressed in his own; while every now and then 
he gave a more serious attention, a more chival- 
rous and respectful heed to Venetia, and made 
her feel, rather than openly conveyed, his admira- 
tion, Alli this irritated Ernest_horribly, and all 
the more so as Colonel Camperdown had a kind 
of high-handed indifference about him which ex- 
pressed the most supreme disregard of Mr. Pierre- 
point’s likings and dislikings—a manner which 
men understand so well among each other, and 
which even women see plainly enough. 

Though Ernest was so sure of Venetia that he 
had no fear of her wandering into stra‘ 
tures, he nevertheless disliked intensely all that 
looked like interference with his rights, however 
vague that interference, however shadowy and 
unexpressed those its; while, as for Graziella, 
his newest fancy,and therefore the most coveted 
for the time, he was even more indignant that 
any man should presume to trespass here on 
ground which he wished to fence in for himself, 
while he took time to consider which of the two 
he would cultivate. In the days to come he 
might be glad of some one to take one or other 
of these two fair ones off his hands, but for the 
present he wished to keep them both safe and in 
the balance. Hence he was indignant exceedingly ; 
and to Venetia put on the airs of a martyr a lit- 
tle out of temper, while to Graziella he redoubled 
all his powers of fascination, and made her feel 
herself a prize for which two men were contend- 
ing—the choice left in her own hands. 

Colonel Camperdown was not the kind of man 
to care for the displeasure of any other man in 
the matter of women, or indeed of aught else; so 
he flirted with Graziella and talked to Venetia as 
much as he wished—and a great deal more than 








poor Venetia liked; and after he had spent half 
an hour pleasantly enough in this pastime he took 
his leave, and Venetia’s punishment began. 

This was the first time that Ernest had been 
angry with her since their acquaintance—that 
perilous acquaintance which had ripened into 
such disastrous depth of love with her !—the first 
time that a ripple had come on the smooth sur- 
face of their intimacy; the first time that she 
had felt “in disgrace,” or been other than his 
Queen and his Beautiful Lady. It was something 
so strange to her to watch the change that had 
suddenly come over Mr. Pierrepoint; to see him 
turn away from her, devoting himself to Gra- 
ziella with feverish absorption while ignoring 
herself as if she did not exist; to feel that all 
her pretty little tender efforts for reconciliation 
went for nothing, and that, though not rough nor 
brutal—which was not his way—her hero was 
decidedly cross and unappeasable, that at first 
she could hardly take it in. What did it all 
mean? If she entered into the conversation 
which he was keeping up with Graziella, he with- 
drew from it, or answered only exactly so much 
as and no more than the nicest politeness de- 
manded. If she asked him, as she did once, “Is 
this right, Mr. Pierrepoint ?” handing him her 
drawing book, he looked at the work coldly, and 
gave it back to her with an indifferent “Oh yes; 
it will do,” as if it really did not signify how she 
rendered that old mill with its broken wheel and 
mossy roof, as if what she did were unworthy 
more serious consideration. But meanwhile he 
almost oppressed Graziella with his caresses, eager 
as she was for adulation, and made the contrast 
in his manner to the two so evident, that those 
weak and sickly germs of what might have be- 
come a conscience were just a little painfully 
stirred. Graziella was well content to be the 
first, as, she said to herself, she deserved to be 
by virtue of her beauty, but Venetia need not 
have been made such a very bad second so sud- 
denly. The lower place would have to come, 
but the descent might have been a little more 
gradual. Nevertheless, she was not going to 
quarrel with Mr. Pierrepoint because he chose 
to pay her a little more attention than he chose 
to pay Venetia, who was a great goose for show- 
ing how much she loved him. “It never an- 
swers,” said Graziella to herself, made wise by 
temperament if not by experience; so she re- 
ceived all his cares and his compliments with the 
most enchanting manner of right, and as if she 
were wholly unconscious of any cause whereby 
her friend should feel hurt. 

This pitiful little comedy went on till the aft- 
ernoon was at an end—the longest that Venetia 
had ever spent—would that preliminary sketch 
of Graziella’s never be done ?—when the necessi- 
ties of social existence contained in the dinner 
hour made themselves felt, and the terribly di- 
vided triad had to return home. Even then Er- 
nest did not relent; and when he shook hands 
with the girls and wished them good-by, he said 
to Graziella, keeping her hand while looking into 
her face with an expression of the most intense 
interest and entreaty in his own, “ And to-mor- 
row, Miss Despues? May I have the happiness 
of giving you another lesson to-morrow? Not 
that you need much instruction, but I am a little 
more used to the brush than you.” To Venetia 
he only said, “ Good-evening, Miss Greville,” cold- 
ly, scarcely holding her hand at all. 

The consequence of which was that Venetia, 
being no strong-minded woman who could whis- 
tle her love down the wind without much more 
trouble than she would have in throwing away 
an old dress when she was tired of it, but being 
simply a very affectionate, very tender, and en- 
tirely feminine girl desperately in love, went up 
stairs to her own room and cried till her pretty 
blue eyes were swollen to about half their ordi- 
nary size, her dear little nose red and unsightly, 
and her fair, sweet, flower-like cheeks patched 
with red and white and green and purple all in 
the wrong places. Which means that, being un- 
happy, she made herself more unhappy still, and 
added personal disfigurement to mental distress. 

To all of which Graziella was discreetly blind. 
But she had never made herself so charming to 
her friend as she did this evening; never been 
so thoroughly the little heroine of romance that 
poor Venetia’s idealizing fancy had made her. It 
did a little toward soothing the unhappy child in 
this her first initiation into the anguish of love; 
but it did not do much. The heart is not like a 
pint bottle, imperial measure, which can hold 
only so much, and so much, and which thus can 
not be filled with gall by one when another has 
poured into it honey up to the neck—which can 
only love one at a time, and feel only one set of 
feelings at a time. Graziella was not Ernest, 
and her sweetness could not undo his displeas- 
ure. It simply soothed for the moment in view 
of Graziella herself; but the sting left by Ernest 
remained and smarted as bad as ever. 

The only allusion which Graziella permitted 
herself to make to the facts of the day, she made 
when they were parting for the night. After 
she had wished her friend good-night, and when 
she had got to the door of the room, the handle in 
her hand, she turned round, and said, with a cer- 
tain under-current of disdain, finely marked be- 
neath the surface ten 

“T would not ery if I were you, Venny dear ; you 
will only spoil your face, and do no earthly good 
to yourself or any one else. If you have offend- 
ed any one, crying all by yourself will not make 
you good friends again; and if you have been 
unlucky enough to fall in love with a flirt, mak- 
ing yourself ugly will not make him constant. 


ae dai and don’t be a goose,” 
ich little exordium, touching the spring of 


poor Venny’s troubles, made her cry plentifully 
for the next two hours, when, weak and sick, she 
fell asleep and went through a series of uncom- 
fortable dreams. 

The next day, immediately after luncheon, Er- 
nest appeared at Oak-tree House, radiant and re- 





established. He had slept off his ill temper, and 
he did not wish to punish his poor Beatrice, his 
Beautiful Lady, too heavily for what, after all, 
was not her fault. So he entered the drawing- 
room where the two girls sat; Graziella, graceful 
and indolent, curled up on a chair half asleep, 
pains A fanning herself between times, and at in- 
tervals taking up the flowers with which her lap 
was full, like a second Maimouna; Venetia work- 
ing hard at some horribly crabbed passages in Jean 
Paul, the better to distract her errant thoughts— 
handsome, serene, esthetic, flattering, delightful 
as ever. The first glance into his face was suffi- 
cient to show Venetia that the cloud had passed ; 
and when he came up to her and took her hand 
in his, and held it softly, gently, tenderly, as his 
manner was, and lowered his handsome eyes on 
her with their old look of admiration, and spoke 
to her with his old accent of tenderness—that ac- 
cent which was in itself a confession, a caress— 
the grave of her sorrow was closed, and her soul 
went back to the heaven of joy in which it had 
been living for all these later weeks. She lifted 
her eyes to him—those sweet, loving eyes—and a 
smile that made her look for the moment like an 
angel broke over her face as she faintly returned 
the pressure of his hand, and so ratified the treaty 
of peace that he offered. 

All of which Graziella saw between her half- 
closed lids, and took her measures accordingly ; 
not by pouting, not b , not by making 
herself unpleasant in any way, but by the most 
exquisite sweetness, the most playful good tem- 
per, the most fascinating brightness—that was 

er manner of revenge, the method which she 
took to break one chain and forge another; and 
her common-sense told her that it was a more de- 
sirable method than the one of coolness and overt 
jealousy—at least at this stage of affairs. 

She was right. That vagrant fancy of Ernest's, 
wandering now here, now there, and never settled 
any where for long, was more caught by Grazi- 
ella’s piquant indifference than it had been ever 
troubled by Venetia’s frank bestowal; all the 
same, he loved the latter well to-day, and the three 
set out to the old mill once more, apparently as 
well assorted as Venetia’s hope and fancy had 
made them. Venetia was happy in the renewal 
of confidence and affection between her and Er- 
nest ; Graziella was happy in the consciousness of 
a contest where she would come off victorious; 
and Ernest was happy—what man would not 
have been ?—with one pretty girl whom he liked 
and who loved him, and another whom he ad- 
mired and wanted to make love him. It was the 
soft and tender twilight and the brilliant flush of 
dawn in the same horizon; and surely that was 
enough to fall to one man’s share ! 

They were sitting on the wall, all in high spir- 
its, Ernest paying much devotion to each, when, as 
yesterday, Harold Camperdown came up the river, 
fishing for trout. As yesterday, the human at- 
traction on the wall overcame that of the fish in 
the waters, and the Colonel left the river to greet 
the sketchers and join in a conversation where, 
good and gallant as he was, noone wanted him. He 
talked as he had talked before, with lightness and 
laughter to Graziella, with interest and respect to 
Venetia. But this time the Creole, having de- 
cided on her action, scarcely answered, and Er- 
nest took no part in the conversation at all, so 
that the whole burden of the hour rested on Ve- 
netia; by which her uncommitted lover made a 
fair excuse to himself for withdrawing Graziella 
out of danger, and for leaving the other to her- 
self and the Colonel. 

Saying a little abruptly, “ The shadows are all 
wrong for you to-day, Miss Despues, and if you 
do not mind coming with me, I will show you a 
lovely nook which, I think, will make even a bet- 
ter picture than this; we will not be long, Miss 
Greville,” he offered his hand to Graziella, to as- 
sist her in the difficult task of putting her deli- 
cate little feet to the ground, and the two went 
off together; Venetia feeling herself this time 
abandoned, which was almost worse than being 
somewhat unpolitely snubbed. 

She felt herself grow pale as they turned and 
left. Was her heaven to be closed to her again, 
and so soon? Why had this man come between 
them a second time? What had she done that 
he should trouble her peace so cruelly? Ah, 
how she wished that he would go, and that she 
could then show Ernest that she had no attrac- 
tion for any man but himself, and that none but 
him had any for her! But the Colonel seemed to 





-have no intention of going. On the contrary, he 


placed himself in a still more convenient attitude, 
and his face had a marked expression of pleas- 
ure, as if certain uncongenial elements had been 
withdrawn. Even Venetia, preoccupied as she 
was, could not fail to see the change that stole 
over him, and which she wished that she had not 
seen. It embarrassed her, and made her feel 
treacherous against her wish to Ernest. 

“Has Mr. Pierrepoint been here long?” began 
the Colonel, carelessly. But he watched the sweet, 
troubled face bending over the sketch-book while 
he spoke, though apparently he was absorbed in 
pulling off the bells of a fox-glove that grew against 
the wall, and snapping them between his fingers. 

“ About two months,” answered Venetia. 

“Did you know him before he came ?” was the 
second question, still made carelessly. 

“No,” said Venetia. “He was—he is Mr. Moss- 
man’s friend.” 

“ A school friend ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI never saw him before I came here, but I 
have heard of him,” continued Colonel Camper- 
down, picking a fresh bell. “A man in my reg- 
iment knew him. I remember all about him 
now.” 

“Yes?” said Venetia; and she said no more. 
She did not care to ask this man what he knew 
of Ernest Pierrepoint, what he had heard of him. 
If true, it could be nothing but good ; if bad, then 
it was afalsehood. All the same, she felt it would 
be disloyal to ask the question ; so she said noth- 
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ing, but went on with her painting, which she 
was rapidly ruining past redemption. 

“Yes,” continued the Colonel, in a quiet mat- 
ter-of-fact kind of voice, “a man in my regiment 
knew him only too well. He broke the heart of 
his favorite sister—killed her as much as if he 
had put a knife to her throat. Ask him to tell 
you the story of Amy Craven, and see what he 
will say. It was a bad business, Miss Greville.” 

“You have heard only one side, Colonel Cam- 
perdown,” answered Venetia, with energy. “You 
can have heard only one side. Are you just to 
condemn any one on partial hearsay ?” 

“There can not be two sides to such a story,” 
he said, looking at her steadily. 

“Mr. Pierrepoint might say there were,” she 
replied, with a sudden flash of scorn and anger. 

“Do you think so, Miss Greville? Can there 
be two sides to the story of a man making a girl 
love him till he had got entire possession of her 
very soul, then suddenly flinging her off for a 
fresh fancy whom he abandoned in the same 
way? Can there be two sides to the history of 
a man who goes through the world ruining the 
happiness of women with no more compunction 
than an entomologist has in catching butterflies ? 
Mr. Pierrepoint’s history is well known; and no 
man who had the smallest regard for his sisters, 
his daughters, or his wife would allow him free 
access to his house. Fortunately for my sister 
Emily, she has not touched that miserable thing 
he calls his heart. If she had, I tell you, Miss 
Greville, I would have shot him before I would 
have let him tamper with her as he did with 
poor Amy Craven. Men know what word to give 
to such a man; it is scarcely one to be said be- 
fore ladies,” 

“Then it is not one to be hinted at before me, 
who am Mr. Pierrepoint’s friend,” said Venetia, 
looking at the Colonel as steadily as he looked 
at her. 

“You are loyal,” he answered, tenderly but 
very sorrowfully. ‘I admire you, Miss Greville ; 
but I am sorry for you, bitterly sorry.” 

“You have no cause to be,” she answered, 
proudly. 

“Poor girl!” he said, softly. 
have warned you.” 

“T thank you, but I repudiate your warning,” 
was her reply, her head still held high and her 
eyes fixed on his. 

She said this just as Graziella and Ernest turn- 
ed the corner, and Ernest finished a long speech 
about the daughter of the sunny south in these 
words: “If I had to paint my ideal of a woman, 
she should be small, dark, soft, yet full of pas- 
sion and fire; she should have foreign blood in 
her, and be eminently un-English; she should 
have eyes like yours, Miss Despues, and hair like 
the dusky night—as yours is; hands and feet as 
small as yours; a voice soft and low like yours ; 
and she should come from some beautiful island 
in the southern seas, bringing with her the sweet 
association of flowers, sunshine, and beauty.” 

“ What a charming person she would be!” said 
Graziella, simply, as they came in sight of Vene- 
tia looking at Harold Camperdown fixedly in the 
face, their arrival making her crimson with a 
strange guilty blush, as if she had been caught 
in some fault. 

“ What a bold man Colonel Camperdown seems 
to be!” then said Graziella, under her breath, as 
they drew near; and Ernest answered, viciously, 

“ He is a cad.” 

Soon after this the Colonel wished them all 
good-day, and went on up the river with his fish- 
ing, when the shadows suddenly found themselves 
right, and the sketching continued with vigor. 
But Ernest, struck by that fixed look of Venetia’s 
into Harold Camperdown’s face which he caught 
as he came up, and staggered for a moment into 
the doubt, Was she absolutely safe, after all? 
did not repeat his experiment of yesterday. On 
the contrary, he had never been more charming 
than he was now. It seemed as if he wished to 
wipe away to the last and faintest line the re- 
membrance of the displeasure which had caused 
her so much pain; as if his love wished to atone 
for his jealousy. So Venetia read it, and in her 
reading made herself blessed as of old. 

Thus the hours passed without a flaw; and 
even Graziella, jealous and exacting as she was, 
did not grudge her friend the attentions which 
she was beginning to regard as her own dues. 
She judged Ernest by herself, and took it to 
mean the careful covering of a tender plant, the 
intentional hypocrisy of a man who does not wish 
the truth to be seen just yet. It was the right 
thing to do at this part of the play, she thought, 
approvingly ; but soon there must be a change in 
the method, if things were to go smoothly between 
them. A triumph, to be a triumph for Graziella, 
must be one transacted in full view of the public. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorrEsPONDENT. | 
A_Turkish Recrnit.—A sharp Sultan.—A faithful 
Woman.—Fashion in Extremis.—Mortimer Collins. 

SUPPOSE it will not make much difference to 

the result of the Servian and Turkish war that 
ex-Colonel Valentine Baker, with his famous Arab 
charger, has accepted a commission in the Otto- 
man service; but I think it shows that the man 
was no better than the public has concluded him 
to be. Captain Dugald Dalgetty would have sold 
his sword to most bidders, but I doubt whether 
he would have accepted service with the Turks 
against his (however nominal) co-religionists. The 
fact of the Servians having risen against oppres- 
sion was naturally insufficient to have deterred a 
soldier of Baker’s stamp from joining their ene- 
mies, but that he should have allied himself with 
the Crescent against the Cross is a stronger meas- 
uré than I should have expected even of him. 
If he distinguishes himself and gains promotion, 
I should not be at all surprised if he embrace 





Mohammedanism, and eventually became as fa- 
mous as “ Alp the Renegade.” 

The new Sultan of Turkey is, it seems, dying or 
about to die. He has never been outside his pal- 
ace, except in a brougham with the blinds down, 
and to all questions relative to imperial matters 
has one stereotyped reply—‘ Pray leave me alone, 
and do as you please.” He is not half so ~~ 
cious as his predecessor, Abdul-Aziz, who in 
lucid intervals had a very sharp eye to business. 
He was fond of gossip, and the banker, Abraham 
Beg, used regularly to supply him with the scan- 
dal of Pera and Stamboul. On one occasion, when 
the Master of the Horse introduced him to the 
presence, he whispered in his ear, “ If the Sultan 
asks what the funds are at, be sure you tell him 
not lower than thirty, as he is in very bad spirits.” 

In the course of conversation the artless Sultan 
made this very inquiry, and Abraham answered, 
“They are at thirty.” Whereupon the monarch 
observed, “ Very good ;” and producing a huge 
bundle of bonds, added, “Sell’em.” It was very 
hard upon poor Abraham Beg, who had to sell out 
at twelve, and account to his Sultan at the sum he 
had mentioned, whereby the transaction cost him 
eighteen per cent. 

When one considers the meanness and rapacity 
involved in conduct of this nature, and the exalt- 
ed position of the chief actor in the business, one 
is astounded that such things can be. For many 
years the late Sultan’s ingenuity seems to have 
been exercised in fraudulent stock-jobbing, to the 
entire neglect of all matters of state. 

Miss Marie Poirson, of Paris, has just done a 
very pretty thing. She had been betrothed to the 
young Count de Foisaut before the war, in which, 
while serving in the artillery, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose both his legs. After that fatal cannon- 
shot at Sedan, the count must have thought the 
chance of his love keeping her word with him was 
but small; but she has just done so. The mar- 
riage took place last week. During the Indian 
mutiny a precisely similar misfortune befell an 
officer in our own service, who obtained the Vic- 
toria Cross at the price of the loss of his lower 
limbs ; and in this instance also the girl who had 
promised her love to him did not withdraw it. 
Such loyalty can by no means be reckoned upon 
in the other sex ; and often have I known an at- 
tack of small-pox or other illness as fatal to a 
man’s fidelity as to his love’s good looks. The 
late Duke of Wellington took a very characteris- 
tic middle course under circumstances of this kind. 
He was not sentimental nor chivalric, but he had 
a strong sense of duty. When the woman to 
whom he was engaged wrote to say, “ My beauty 
is gone,” he replied, from Spain, “I am sorry for 
it; but I will marry you still if you think proper 
to hold me to my bargain.” And she did think 
proper. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
marriage was not a happy one. 

The extremities to which fashion has advanced 
in London in female attire are really deplorable. 
A lady on whose truthfulness I can depend con- 
fides to me the following particulars: She was 
asked the other day to inspect the wedding trous- 
seau of a young lady of high rank. The dresses 
were very numerous and beautiful, and every ac- 
cessory of attire was in the height of fashion if 
not of good taste. “But where,” inquired my 
friend, “is the under-clothing ?” 

“Oh,” said the milliner, with a smile of pity, 
“ladies wear none nowadays. They wear these 
instead.” And she pointed to three complete 
suits, not of armor, but of chamois leather. 

It is only over chamois leather that the skirts 
from Worth can be strained tight enough. At 
Bristol, the other day, the Mayor gave an enter- 
tainment to the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
occasion seemed so important that one lady guest 
sent to Paris for her dinner dress. It was so 
tight when it came that she had to take off gar- 
ment after garment before she could get into it 
at all. And then she had to sit down at table. 
I am told that her sufferings were considerable 
during the repast ; but her worst misery was the 
reflection, “‘ How shall I get up again?” Event- 
ually she did get up, thanks to the gentlemen on 
each side of her, who pulled down the refractory 
garment by main force. 

At the very last drawing-room at Buckingham 
Palace a similar catastrophe took place. A lady 
made her bow to the Queen a little too low for 
her “ kicking strap” (as a man would call it, but 
I dare say Mr. Worth has some prettier name), 
and it slipped down so far that she could not get 
up again. The Lord High Chamberlain himself 
had to come forward and set her straight. 

In England the right hand is no longer useful 
to ladies, it being required to hold up their dress- 
es. In Paris “this is thought economical, and 
therefore base, and the train is allowed to sweep 
the street like a broom. Only imagine what it 
must collect ! 

Mortimer Collins is dead. Although he wrote 
many novels, he will not be remembered for them 
so much as for his “occasional verses,” which 
were sometimes very happy. He was socially a 
Bohemian of the golden sort; “gin, punch, and 
Shelley” were not so much in his way as pdté de 
foie gras and Chateau Yquem; and though he 
hated conventionality, he was in politics a high 
Tory. His name will probably be familiar to you 
in connection with Charles Reade, who hunted 
him to earth—as a hostile “ eriticaster”"—with the 
sagacity of a red Indian, and published the rec- 
ords of his chase. 

Mr. Blackmore, the novelist, has not succeeded, 
as I should have wished him to do, in establishi 
his claim to his late brother’s estate, but has had 
to share it with others, including Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, to whom the doctaoeh had devised 
a an out of admiration for his opinions ! 
Nothing that the author of Lorna Doone has 
written for the public edification approaches to 
the romance—or, at all events, to the sensational 
incidents—of this remarkable case. 

If I had any tarn for , the prices which 
music-hall songs fetch (at least for their pub- 





lishers) would certainly tempt me to cultivate the 
Muse. In the Court of Common Pleas, the other 
day, it was found that such ditties as “I can’t 
make it out, can you ?” and “Slap bang! here we 
are again!” had circulated to the extent of 70,000 
and even 90,000, while the popularity of “ Tom- 
my, make room for your uncle,” could scarcely 
be estimated 


A popular music-hall song, though in a liter- 
ary point of view trash, is worth, in fact, with 
its music—which is, however, generally pretty 

een one and two thousand pounds! 

am obliged to add that the poet is not the per- 

son who gets remunerated, the sum of £10 being 

all that was paid for the ballad “I can’t make it 

out, can you?”—a sentiment which the bard will 

probably re-echo when he hears the sum which 
his publishers have made out of it. 

R. Kemsie, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Te are very apt to receive and to 
give one-sided views of many places they 
visit, not intentionally, but because s: 
cumstances lead them to general inferences 
which are incorrect. An extract from a private 
letter, dated San Francisco, July 29, may be of 
interest, in that it gives hints concerning both 
sides of a much-praised country : 


“In writing from California, in answer to home 
letters telling us that the mercury is ranging near a 
hundred in the shade, we naturally expatiate on the 
eqnability of temperature here, how that it is never 
very hot or very cold, which is perfectly correct, and 
omit to state that during certain seasons of the year 
something more than gentle zepbyrs play through the 
streets of San Francisco. To be away from the melt- 
ing heat is all very pleasant; but then it seems a little 
odd to be shivering under an overcoat in July. A 
physician who has resided here many years told me 
the other day that he thought people ‘ wore out’ faster 
here than in the East, and one reason he gave was the 
uniformity of climate. He said that people’s consti- 
tutions required the tonic of a ter annual change 
in climate than pe meg re I a true, there are 
some compensating advanta n the crisp, ragged 
winters and bot summers of the East. - 

“The rate of mortality here is very much less than 
in New York and Brooklyn; but, as this physician 


cial cir- 


said, California is a new country, and the population | 


is largely made up of young and vigorous incomera. 
The very young and those advanced in years, as well 
as the sickly and infirm, remain in their Eastern homes, 
as a gen thing, which tends to make the mortality 
there relatively greater. 

“ California boasts of the largest trees in the world, 
which is all very well as a curiosity; but she omits to 
state that a large portion of her territory is destitute 
of trees of any size. California is a magnificent fruit- 
growing State, and scribblers never tire of praising 
the size of her fruits and vegetables. Size, I say, for 
I think the quality of these averages decidedly better 
at the Blackberries have been nice this season 
here, but I have eaten no such fine-flavored straw- 
berries as we have in New York or F—. And as to 
raspberries, I have seen nothing that would compare 
in size or quality with ose of your garden. They 
have apples here, but good fruit requires a colder cli- 
mate; so they send to for their winter supply. 
The peacu season here is at its height now, but qual- 
ity and price do not compare favorably with the New 

ork market. Oranges and lemons have been scarce 
and dear, but the culture of these fruits is yet in its in- 
fancy in California, so that in time they will be more 
abundant....The wheat crop of California is perhaps 
the best in the world. It is all and always of the best 
quality. As it never rains during the summer months, 
the farmer can harvest it at his leisure without danger 
of injury by rust, or mildew, or sprouting, as in other 
sections ; 80 that we have found good bread pretty uni- 
versal wherever we have traveled ....All summer long 
brooks ripple down your hill-sides, and refreshing 
streams wander through your green valleys. Here at 
that season they are unknown. Even ‘rivers’ dry up, 
and their beds are but sandy wastes. We have seen no 
green fields in California. The country may look very 
beautiful in the ‘ rainy season ;’ but, ever since we came, 
the ground of the country has been only brown, deso- 
late, dead. We have seen, to be sure, beautiful green 
spots about houses—yards, lawns, gardens—but they 
are ali artificially watered. To have its verdure and 
flowers, each household must have its hydrant with 
sprinkler attached....There are drawbacks to every 
climate and country, and California is no exception. 
But it is a great and prosperous State, and I am in- 
clined to think that the majority who move here from 
the East are pleased with the change.” 





During the nine weeks previous to August 19 
about one thousand children left the Sea-side 
Sanitarium cured of their diseases. In many 
instances a sojourn of a single week in the fresh 
air of the Sanitarium has saved the lives of chil- 
dren suffering with the prevailing summer com- 
plaints. 





The “floating island’? in Lake St. Clair con- 
tinues to attract much attention from mariners, 
and many persons take passage on one of the 
lake steamers for the express purpose of view- 
ing this extraordinary phenomenon. [he isl- 
and, called Jewell’s Island, float: with the cur- 
rent, or is driven by the wina. A section of it 
about fifty feet square has been separated from 
the main body, and follows after it; but unless 
some heavy storm breaks into it, the island 
promises to be an attraction during the remain- 
der of the season. 





‘Package tickets,’’ containing five, ten, twen- 
ty, fifty, and a hundred tickets, are to be issued 
by the Centennial Board of Finance for the ac- 
commodation of those who desire to make pres- 
ents of tickets to the Exhibition. It has hith- 
erto been somewhat difficult to extend any such 
courtesy, as the only ticket was a piece of money. 
‘Package tickets’’ will doubtless be popular. 





An instructive study at the Centennial is an 
“exhibit of the Suez Canal works.’’ This in- 
cludes sundry plans, maps, and photographs, 
which will make clear to the intelligent ob- 
server one of the most remarkable of engineer- 
ing feats. 





During the month of October the Centenni- 
al Loan Exhibition at the Academy of Design 
and Metropolitan Museum will be open in the 
evening. 





The first wires stretched between the piers of 
the East River Bridge are no part of thie bridge 
proper, but are technically known as “ working 
ropes,”’ to be used merely to hoist the wires 
composing the great cables across the river. 
They extend from the Brooklyn anchorage, over 
both towers, to the New York anchorage, and 
the ends of the ropes will work around large 
rollers. These ‘‘endless working ropes’’ are 














three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and made 
of fine steel wire. They are each 3600 feet long, 
and weigh 3150 pounds, or seven-eighths of a 
pound to the foot. The first work to be done 
y the endless ropes will be to bring over sev- 
eral others of the same kind. These will be 
stretched at proper distances apart, and a tem- 
porary bridge made by connecting them. The 
wire for the cables, now being made at the mills 
in Trenton, New Jersey, will be delivered on the 
Brooklyn side, and when every thing is ready, 
the work of carrying it across will begin. ' 





Another effort is being made to cause the re- 
moval of the fat and bone boiling establishments 
80 far from this city that they will not be a con- 
stant nuisance to residents. During this hot 
summer many families in the vicinity of these 
establishments have suffered much from the foul 
odors, and have often been compelled to keep 
their houses closely shut in the warmest part 
of the day in order to escape them. 





Indian corn has attained a permanent footing 
as an article of food in England, and to our agri- 
culturists this is a matter of much importance. 
In 1875 about a million tons of corn were im- 

orted into Great Britain. English people, 
nowever, do not receive the article in all its 
original sweetness. It must undergo a process 
called kiln-drying, or it would heat in the bar- 
rels. This process is performed before grinding, 
and requires great care. . 

An enormous “ dish-washer,”’ one of the cu- 
riosities of the Women’s Pavilion at the Centen- 
nial, awakens in many minds bright hopes for 
the future. 





The bronze statue of William H. Seward, mod- 
eled by Randolph Rogers at Rome, and cast at 
the Royal Bronze Foundry in Munich, was re- 
cently raised on its pedestal at the southwest 
corner of Madison Park. The statue, which 
represents Mr. Seward in a sitting posture, is 
thirteen feet in height, the pedestal about fifteen. 
The base of the pedestal is a large block of New 
England granite, the upper part of dark Italian 
marble. On its face, in brass letters, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Wittiam H. Sewanp, 
Governor, 
Senator, 
Secretary of State 
of U.S. 
The statue will probably be unveiled early in 
September. 





Among the curious recent arrivals in the Ag- 
ricultural Building at the Centennial is a chart 
in the Oregon department. It is about twenty- 
two feet long and two and a half wide, present- 
ing in unbroken lines the complete history of 
man, including the record of every nation, from 
the Garden of Eden to the present time. Who- 
ever studies this thoroughly will know some- 
thing. 





In France an architect is obliged to design the 
scaffolds, etc., to be used in the erection of his 
building, and is held personally responsible for 
them. Hence this part of the architect’s work 
is performed with care. The seaffolding which 
has been erected for the rebuilding of the Hotel 
de Ville in Paris is larger than any that has ever 
been erected in that city. It forms a quadrangle 
497 feet by 427 feet, and provides sat yards of 
scaffolding platform. Its height is about 90 
feet, while the square towers at the angles rise 
120 feet. Besides these angle towers, there are 
eight other towers for hoisting material. 





The Philosophers’ Club in Daniel Deronda is a 
transcript from real life, being in its essential 
details the history of a small club of students 
who used to meet, thirty years ago, at a tavern 
in Red Lion Square, Holborn. George Henry 
Lewes, the husband of George Eliot, was a mem- 
ber of this club, and from him was doubtless de- 
rived the material which has been so skillfully 
wrought into the novel. 





Bairenth, made famous by Wagner, is a pleas- 
ant town of about 20,000 inhabitants, situated in 
a wide and fertile valley about 115 miles north 
of Munich. On the east are the Fichtel Mount- 
ains, and on the west the lovely scenery of 
‘*Franconian’’ Switzerland. Baireuth stands in 
what was an ancient section of Germany, under 
the name of Franconia. This was subdivided 
into Upper, Middle, and Lower Franconia. In 
1806 this was distributed among various duchies, 
Bavaria getting the lion’s share. Baireuth is 
well built, and has some fine edifices. ‘‘ The 
Hermitage,” a royal palace, with beautiful parks 
and grounds, is about three miles distant. 





Every year adds one or more to the long list 
of fearful accidents at Niagara Falls, and almost 
always they are the result of carelessness or of 
fool-hardiness. A short time ago a party of 
Germans made an excursion from Toledo to Ni- 
agara Falls. While standing on the river-bank, 
at a point where the precipice was seventy or 
eighty feet deep, one of the gentlemen approach- 
ed very near the edge, looking down into the 
river below. His wife, alarmed, took hold of his 
coat, begging him not to stand so near the edge. 
He replied that she need not fear, he would not 
fall, at the same time giving his coat a little 
jerk to get it out of her hand. Instantly he lost 
his balance, and, to the horror of his compan- 
ions, fell headlong over the frightfn! precipice. 
With great difficulty the mangled body was re- 
covered. He had struck his head on a sharp 
stone and been instantly killed. 





The following description of the quaint cos- 
tume of the women of Servia, given by a corre- 
spondent of the London ews, has an interest at 
the present time: “‘The women wore on their 
heads red kerchiefs with the ends hanging down 
their backs, and bound to their heads by a velvet 
fillet embroidered with coins, and often adorned 
with red and white flowers. They were gener- 
ally dressed in white, but invariably with the 
brilliant apron sewed to the skirt, and often 
with a gaudily embroidered stomacher or breast- 
plate, studded with coins on black velvet. The 
working dress of the women in the fields: is a 
short jacket, braided and slashed in the fashion 
of that worn BF the men, a red and yellow ker- 


chief crossed over the bosom, a petticoat striped 
or checked, a tapestry-like apron of brighter col- 
ors than the petticoat, and bare legs and feet. 
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tailed satin stitch, 
the buds with pink 
shaded silk, and the 
leaves, stems, and 
sprays with green 
shaded silk and brown 
silk in satin and half- 
polka stitch and in 
point Russe. On the 
outer edge of the tabs 
turn down the mate- 
rial on the wrong side, 
and sew on gold sou- 
tache with black silk. 
Having fastened the 
single tabs on the 
cover, join them with 
gold cord, as shown 
by the illustration, 
which is tied in knots 
and is raveled on the 
ends. Similar cord 
trims the handle on 
the lid. 


Ornamental 
Dress Pockets, 
Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on 
page 601. 
Turse pockets are 
made of the dress 
material, and are 
trimmed to match 
the toilette. For the 
pocket Fig. 1 cut a 
long four - cornered 
piece of pale blue 


gros grain, which is sloped off on the sides from the top toward 
the bottom, and is cut out at the top from the sides toward the 
middle, and bound narrow with gros grain. 
a bow of black gros grain ribbon form the trimming. 

For the pocket Fig. 2 cut of cream-colored gros grain one piece, 
which is bound all around, and is edged at the top with a box- 
pleated ruffle of red gros grain. 
gros grain complete the trimming. 

The pocket Fig. 8 of light gray mohair consists of a straight 
piece rounded off at the top and laid in side pleats. 
faille ribbon trim the pocket, as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 

Tue frame of this basket is composed of varnished black cane 
sticks furnished at the ends with beads, and measures eight inches 
and a half in diameter and six inches in height, including the feet. 
The lid is in two parts, which are joined to the basket by means of 
One part of the lid is furnished with a handle of cane. A 
card-board bottom, rim, and lid are set into the basket. 
is covered with blue silk on the inside and with black lustring on the 
outside, and the rim and lid are covered on both sides with blue silk, 
which should be gathered for the outside at intervals of seven-eighths 
of an inch, so as to form puffs. 
embroidered three-cornered tabs of black satin. 
transfer the design given in full size by Fig. 39, Supplement, to each 
tab, and underlay the satin with pieces of muslin of the same size. 
Work the lilies-of-the-valley with white and gray saddler’s silk in dove- 
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The bottom 


The cover is furnished, besides, with 
For the embroidery 


When buttons were inve’ 


used in the days of Isaac. 


Breakrast Cap or Swiss Mus.in, Lacs, 
anp Gros Grain Rippon. 
For description see Supplement, 


A side-pleating and 


Bows and a side-pleating of red 


Bows of black 





ARTISTIC ERRORS AND 
ANACHRONISMS. 
N the works of some of the greatest painters cu- 
rious and startling anachronisms occur. In their 
representations we frequently find objects intro- 
duced long before the period of their existence ; 
and to bring out an effect, historical truth has been 


in many cases ig- 
nored. In this 
respect Raphael 
of Urbino was a 
great transgress- 
or: he introduces 
a hewn stone 
step into “The 
Expulsion from 
Paradise,” and a 
book bound in 
the neatest possi- 
ble modern man- 
ner into the well- 
known __ picture 
of “Elymas ihe 
Sorcerer struck 
blind.” A host 
of other artists 
appear to have 
believed that the 
Virgin Mary was 
in the habit of 
studying a mass- 
book, and that 
the Hebrew kings 
wore robes simi- 
lar to those of 
Henry VIII. 

That there is 
nothing new un- 
der the sun is a 
maxim the broad 
truth of which 
will be conceded 
by most men; 
but when Albert 
Diirer goes so far 
as to introduce a 
tent bedstead, a 
commodious cook- 
ing range, and an 
array of china 
candlesticks, sur- 
mounted by mod- 
ern-shaped can- 
dies, into his 
“Birth of the 
Virgin,” the spec- 
tator is not un- 
naturally inclined 
to doubt whether 
the painter was al- 

ther justified 
in his creations, 
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but even decorated by their means, Lucas van 


calmly contemplating the adoration of the Magi. 


nted is a problem that very probably 


Silvio Manaigo, however, evidently 
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thought such to be the case, for in his picture of the sale of Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites the coat of one of the brothers is not only fastened 
Leyden, too, was bold 
enough to put a chignon on the head of Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite ; and not content with this, he surmounted the edifice with a 
beautiful coal-scuttle bonnet of straw. Salvator Rosa is another tres- 
passer in the matter of head-dresses. An exquisite work by this mas- 
ter represents the Baptist preaching in the wilderness; but the whole 
effect is spoiled by the presence in the background of some jaunty 
spectators in slouch hats and flaunting feathers. Vandyck himself 
represents one of the apostles in sea-boots in his picture of “The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” which is now in the National Gallery ; 
and Paul Veronese paints some Italian peasants in felt hats and plumes 


Agostino Caracci, 


in a picture of “Tobias anointing his Father’s Eyes,” puts the two men 


in shoes; and N. 
Poussin, in his 
celebrated “ Pas- 
sage of the Red 
Sea,” introduces 
Roman armor of 
the time of the 
emperors, regard- 
less of the well- 
ascertained fact 
that the Egyp- 
tians about the 
days of the Hye- 
sos did not in- 
dulge in metal 
armor at all, In 
one of Raphael’s 
best works the 
Transfiguration 
monopolizes the 
upper part of the 
canvas, while in 
the lower portion 
the man possess- 
ed with an evil 
spirit is being 
simultaneously 
healed; and in a 
Flemish painting 
of some note 
several corpulent 
boors, with clay 
pipes in their 
mouths, are gaz- 
ing in wonder at 
David, who is car- 
rying the head of 
Goliath. Indeed, 
the history of 
the poet-king is 
made a frequent 


medium for anachronisms; for in another picture of the death of 
Goliath the giant wears no armor except a plumed helmet; and 
in a third, David is hurling at his adversary a rough stone instead 
At his subsequent triumph, according to yet another 
painting, David is received by Greek maidens in front of an Italian 
building surmounted by flags, while two pyramids in the background 
vainly do their best to lend harmony to the scene. 

Abraham has been shamefully treated by his illustrators. A 
Spanish artist represents him as about to shoot Isaac with a pistol ; 
and the patriarch is almost always represented as a man of not 
more than sixty years of age at most. 
mon anachronism is the introduction of Italian archi- 
Claude, for instance, 
in his “ Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba,” and 
Bono of Ferrara in his “Jerome in the Desert,” do 
so; and examples might be multiplied ad infinitum. 
Claude, in the “ Embarkation of Saint Ursula,” also 
introduces ships of the type in use at the middle of 


A very com- 


the seventeenth 
century; and Boc- 
caccio Boecaccino, 
in the “ Proces- 
sion to Calvary,” 
fills up his back- 
ground with a fine 
broad river cover- 
ed with shipping, 
in spite of the 
well-known fact 
that nothing of 
the sort exists 
near Jerusalem. 
How the disci- 
ples in Raph- 
ael’s “ Miraculous 
Draught of Fish- 
es” managed to 
preserve their 
equilibrium in the 
very minute boats 
to which the artist 
has treated them 
is a mystery; and 
why Claude should 
have eelebrated 
the marriage of 
Isaac and Rebek- 
ah in front of a 
water-fall that 
might almost vie 
with that of Niag- 
ara isa riddle that 
will probably nev- 
er be solved. 

The - illustra- 
tions to Newton’s 
Bible, which was 
published in 1771, 
contain some curi- 
ous errors and an- 
achronisms that 
are little known. 
Solomon is being 
anointed under 
the shadow of a 
pyramid ; and the 
destruction of Da- 
gon takes place 
in a building very 
similar in appear- 
ance to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in Lon- 
don, David is 
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singing before the Ark from a scroll that is 
conveniently held in front of him by a wing- 
ed but legless cherub; and Sapphira dies in 
the street. Ina picture representing the death 
of the lying prophet, the dead man wears a 
coat and trowsers; and in another, depicting 
Elijah and the priests of Baal, there is an al- 
tar, but no surrounding trench. Perhaps the 
most flagrant engraving in the collection is 
one of Daniel’s dream, which introduces four 
great beasts that do not in the least answer 
the description of them given in the text. 
Fortunately for the credit of the artists in- 
volved, all the pictures are anonymous; but 
some are known to have been executed by very 
eminent men. 

A much-cherished idea with the painters of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was that 
guitars and violins were in vogue at the time 
of our Saviour. [lustrations may be found 
in the works of Domenichino, Jean Belin, Cosi- 
mo Tura, and others, but are far too numer- 
ous to be specified. Chello della Puera gives 
us a picture of a Madonna pouring some liq- 
uid from a richly chased vessel like a coffee- 
pot; Luigi Cigoli paints the aged Simeon at 
the Circumcision in spectacles; and Brughel, 
in an “ Adoration of the Magi,” introduces an 
Ethiopian in a surplice, booted and spurred, 
who is presenting a model of a comparatively 
modern man-of-war to the infant Jesus. All 
these instances are so absurd and innocent 
that they require no comment; but one dis- 


covered in a prayer-book published in the 
reign of William and Mary is so very ludi- 
crous that it suggests a doubt as to whether 
The parable 


it was not the work of a wag. 
of the mote and 
the beam is the 
subject of the pic- 
ture, and from the 
eye of one man 
a huge log of 
wood is protrud- 
ing, while in that 
of the other is a 
very fine cascade. 
Probably the art- 
ist was afraid to 
risk his reputation 
upon still water, 
and therefore felt 
justified in 
turning the 
moat into a 
torrent in or- 
der to let peo- 
ple know what 
he meant. 
Another _ pic- 
ture of about 
the same date 
represents a 
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eyes on his recovery from blind- 
ness; and it is not unlikely that 
the two curiosities owe their exist- 
ence to the same inventive brain 
and cunning pencil. 

In one of the churches at Bruges 
is a picture of the legendary mar- 
riage of Christ with Saint Cather- 
ine of Siena, Saint Dominic, in 
full canonicals, is performing the 
ceremony, and King David is com- 
placently looking on and playing 
the harp. Carlo Maratti, in an 
“ Annunciation,” introduces a pair 
of scissors; and an unknown art- 
ist, representing the ‘“ Impotent 
Man at the Pool of Bethesda,” 
paints an angel with a very long 
pole vigorously stirring the waters 
of a very small pond until they are 
white with foam. Pietri di Cor- 
tone, in a painting which is now in 
Paris, depicts with great success 
the meeting and reconciliation of 
Jacob and Laban in the mount- 
ains of Mesopotamia; but the 
truth of the idea is rather hurt by 
the distant apparition of a church 
steeple. N. Poussin’s “ Deluge” 
with boats, and “Saint Jerome” 
with an eight-day clock before 
him, are matters of history; and 
the picture of the boiled lobsters 
in the sea, listening to Saint An- 
thony of Padua, is scarcely less cel- 
ebrated. The catalogue of anach- 
ronisms in painting and drawing 
is, in fact, almost endless. Nearly 
every old book contains instances, 
and every picture-gallery is stock- 
ed with amusing specimens, pro- 
vided the spectator will only take 
the trouble to look for them 





Section of Crochet and 

Knotted Counterpane. 

Tis counterpane is composed 
of crochet strips and strips of 
embroidered honey-comb canvas. 
The canvas strips should count 
nineteen squares in width, not in- 
cluding the extra material for the 
hem on the outer edge, Having 
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run the hem on the edge, work the Greek bor- 


tration. 


No. 25, as follows: 


on the hem. 
arated each by 2 ch., 
draw. 


and forth, as follows: 


the next 3 st., 3 ch. 


st.) on each st., 3 ch. 


round, 22 sc. 
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der with coarse white Estremadura cotton, No. 
2, and with black silk, as shown by the illus- 
First work the close diagonal stitches 
with the cotton, and then the cord stitches on 
the raised threads of the material, which bor- 
der the design, with black silk. 
edge of the canvas work with crochet cotton, 
Always alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the hem, 2 
stitch), and pass over a corresponding interval 
On each corner work 8 de., 


On the outer 


ch, (chain 


sep- 


so that the work may not 
For each crochet strip work first the 
close inner part crosswise in a ribbed design, 
and to obtain a straight end, begin at one cor- 
ner with a foundation of 4 ch., 


working back 


Ist round.—Pass over 
the next st. (stitch), 3 sc. (single crochet) on 
2d round.—Pass over the 
next st. in the preceding round, 1 se. (always 
inserting the needle in the back vein of the 
3d-10th rounds.—Like 
the preceding round, but in every following 
round the number of st. is increased by 2 sc., 
so that the 10th round counts 
round.—Pass. over the next st. in the preceding 
on the next 22 st., 
round.—Pass over the next st. in the preced- 
ing round, 22 sc. on the next 22 st., 
peat always the 11th and 12th rounds until the 


21 se. llth 


1 ch. 12th 


Sch. Re- 
strip has gain- 
ed the requisite 
length, and then 
finish with 10 
rounds to cor- 
respond with the 
first 10 rounds 
(narrowing  in- 
stead of widen- 
ing, of course), so 
that a straight 
end is formed. 
Border this close 
strip with one 
round, as fol- 
lows: Always al- 
ternately 1 de. on 
the next rib, 2 
ch. ; finally, 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on 
the first de. in 
this round. On 
the corners work 
always 3 de. sep- 
arated by 2 ch. 
on the corner st., 
so that the work 
may not draw. 
In the round with 
which the strips 
are joined take a 
canvas strip and 
crochet always 
alternately 1 se. 
on the next de. 
in the preceding 
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round (beginning on one side), 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next dec. of the crochet strip, 2ch. Having work- 
ed the requisite number of strips and joined them, 
observing the illustration, border the counterpane 
with one round, worked as follows: Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the next de.,5 ch. For the 
fringe knot strands of five threads each, eight 
inches long, and laid double into the ch. scallops. 
The open-work strips may be underlaid with col- 
ored ribbon or other material. 





SEBASTIAN. 


By tue Avrnor or “Lapy Avpter’s Sroret,” eto. 





1.—A FINE GENTLEMAN. 


y HEN Sir Jasper Lydford came home from 
the grand tour, he brought with him, be- 
sides a large and various collection “of cameos, 
intaglios, mosaics, and other trumpery palmed 
upon him by astute foreign traders, two living 
treasures, of which he was justly proud. The 
first was Florio Benoni, his Italian valet; the 
second was Sebastian, his favorite dog—an ani- 
mal of the true St. Bernard breed, purchased by 
Sir Jasper at the hospital in the mountains, 
where he had spent a night with much satisfac- 
tion to himself and the monks, whose courtesies 
he had acknowledged with becoming liberality. 

Sir Jasper was fourth baronet of a good old 
Somersetshire family, and the owner of a fine 
estate between Porlock and Wiveliscomb. It is 
just a century ago since he finished his stately 
perambulation of Europe in his own coach, and 
crossed from Antwerp in a clumsy old tub of a 
vessel, after four years of slow and industrious 
travel. He was five-and-twenty, and had been 
his own master ever since he attained his ma- 
jority ; until which happy event he had been un- 
der the tutelage of two guardians and the Court 
of Chancery ; his father and mother having been 
swept off by a malignant fever at their house in 
Brook Street, when Jasper was still in petticoats. 

Sir Jasper Lydford was essentially a fine gen- 
tleman, and belonged to a period when fine gen- 
tlemen were of a somewhat loftier mould than 
they pretend to nowadays. The macaroni of 
Walpole’s time was liberal to lavishness; de- 
voted a good deal of his leisure to play, and lost 
his money with a superb tranquillity; swore a 
good deal, drank deeply, but was never seen in- 
toxicated; turned night into day, yet contrived 
to exhibit himself in the sunshine when fashion 
demanded the sacrifice; flattered women with 
the homage of a devotee, and broke their hearts 
with a gentleman-like placidity. ‘After me the 
deluge,” was his motto; and when he saw the 
deluge coming, he generally shot himself, or cut 
his throat, to the surprise of his friends and his 
valet, and the despair of his creditors. 

Sir Jasper Lydford had not yet developed into 
this splendid creature. He was still in the bud; 
his petals were not yet unfolded; but he prom- 
ised weil, and Florio, his valet, was training him. 
Florio was a grave person of middle age, who 
had trained more than one fine gentleman of the 
British nation. He was with Lord Minehead 
when that unfortunate nobleman blew out his 
brains at Florence, in consequence of some gam- 
bling transaction; and he had gone straight 
from his master’s grave to the service of Sir 
Jasper Lydford, who thought himself fortunate 
to obtain such a treasure. Florio had traveled 
all over the world—the polite world, that is to 
say—from the quaint old palaces of the Hague 
to the new-built splendors of Petersburg. He 
was a most accomplished person, spoke four 
languages, quoted Horace and Catullus, and read 
Macchiavelli for his own delectation. He pos- 
sessed an imperturbable temper, and could be 
sworn at with impunity, although so superior a 
person. Insult or contumely seemed hardly to 
touch him—as if he belonged to a loftier region 
than the fopling who spurned him. He was 
serious and silent; performing all his duties 
with a wondrous ease and precision, and seem- 
ing to take as much delight in arraying his mas- 
ter in the gorgeous and graceful fashion of the 
day as a painter feels in the picture that grows 
and glows into life and beauty on his canvas. 

To Florio Benoni Sir Jasper attached himself 
with as near an approach to friendship as a fine 
gentleman could possibly feel for his paid at- 
tendant. When he was laid up with ague in 
Venice, Florio nursed him, and read to him, 


but with perfect propriety of language. 
paid his bills, and would not allow him to be 


cheated by those Continental harpies who deem 

a young traveling in his own coach 

their prey. : 
Yes, Sir Jasper was really attached to Florio 


Benoni, but he did not love him so well as he did 
that four-footed friend, Sebastian. There was a 
nearer approach to equality between the fine gen- 
tleman and his dog, than between the fine gentle- 
man and his valet. Sebastian was Sir Jasper’s 
playfellow and companion. At night he lay on 
the threshold of the door between his master’s 
bed-chamber and dressing-room. He was a 
brute of marvelous intelligence—a huge and 
powerful anima!, black as Erebus, save for a lit- 
tle fringe of white about his eyes, and one white 
spot at the end of his massive tail. Sir Jasper 
had a suspicion that the dog understood the hu- 
man He was a watchful beast, and his 
the ligh 


spent a season in London, mixed in 
} polite society, fought a duel, entangled 
himself in two or three flirtations, but kept tol- 





erably heart-whole; played high, and was un- 
lucky in his cards. So adverse was fortune, that 
when the London season was over, Sir Jasper 
had overdrawn his banking account, and was 
fain to post down to Lydford Manor to see what 
could be got in the way of rents. His estate 
was managed by a land-steward—a solicitor in a 
small way at Wiveliscomb, who lived upon this 
stewardship, like his father before him. 

“ Florio,” said the baronet, “we must go down 
to my place in Somersetshire. It’s a dismal old 
dungeon, I know, though I don’t remember much 
about it. I’ve not been there since I was a 
youngster.” 

Florio shrugged his shoulders and smiled, with 
that gravely courteous air of his which implied 
that all places were alike to him, provided they 
were but pleasing or convenient to his master. 

But in plain truth it was somewhat inconven- 
ient to Benoni to be carried away thus suddenly 
from the metropolis. He, too, had lived his life, 
and courted the blind goddess, and had his 
schemes, and speculations, and entanglements. 
It was awkward in the extreme to have his Lon- 
don life thus brought to a close—snapped short 
off, like a thread cut by the fatal shears. 

Sir Jasper Lydford was a gentleman of warm 
temper and great energy—prone to sudden im- 
pulses and unconsidered actions. No sooner 
had he made up his mind to go down to Somer- 
setshire than he was eager to start. 

“Tell them to get post-horses for my a 
chariot,” he said, while Benoni was curling an 
powdering him. “I burn to see the old place 
again, dreary as it must be by this time; and 
London is as dull as a grave-yard—all the pretty 
women gone to Tunbridge or Bath.” 

“Weather very warm for traveling,” insinu- 
ated Benoni. 

“Weather insufferable for London,” yawned 
Sir Jasper, looking at the last number of the 
World through his eyeglass. “Horry Walpole 
says this week’s paper is by Chesterfield; but 
it’s vastly stupid, whoever wrote it.” 

“They say the small-pox is raging in the 
West of England; but, of course, if my lord 
wishes to revisit his chéteau—” murmured Be- 
noni, with an air of resignation, as if life or death 
were immaterial to him personally. He always 
called Sir Jasper “my lord;” and, although he 
could speak four languages, had never yet mas- 
tered the difference between a baronetcy and a 


rage. 

* if it is written in the book of fate that we 
are to die of the small-pox, we shall get it, wher- 
ever we may be. Did it not reach the French 
king upon his throne t’other day? You may 
order the carri: for noon, Florioe And you 
need take but little trouble about my things— 
half a dozen waistcoats, and a dozen or so of 
cravats—the coquelicot suit and the myrtle green 
—the gray tiffany, perhaps. I may not stay 
above a week. The place will be deadly dull, 
no doubt. I am only going to get some money. 
That cursed faro has exhausted my funds, and 
the midsummer rents ought to be got in by this 
time.” 

It was only the second week in July, but Sir 
Jasper’s necessities made him eager. 

Benoni’s looks expressed a grave interest. 

“My lord is going to get money from his 
lands ?” he inquired. 

“What else dost thou suppose the earth was 
made for? We do not keep corn fields or farm- 
yards for playthings. Land bestows a certain 
kind of distinction upon an Englishman, Beno- 
ni, but ’tis a deuced bad investment of his for- 
tune. If my father had employed his capital in 
commerce, and been lucky in his ventures, I 
should have thousands where I have hundreds, 
But Heaven made me a country gentleman, and 
I must e’en be content.” 

Eleven o'clock struck before Sir Jasper left 
his dressing-room, but Benoni had his master’s 
portmanteaus packed and the traveling chariot 
at the door upon the stroke of twelve. When 
Sir Jasper came out of the dining-room, where 
he had been sipping his chocolate and trifling 
with an epicurean breakfast, Sebastian followed 
close upon his master’s heels, fawning upon him, 
and whining as if he suspected mischief. 

“The faithful brute thinks I am going to leave 
him,” said Sir Jasper, patting the big, blunt, 
black head which had thrust itself affectionately 
against his breast. 

“My lord will not take the dog to Somerset- 
shire ?” exclaimed Benoni, astonished. 

“Not take him! Dost thou think I'd leave 
a beast that loves me to the tender mercies of 
a St. James’s lodging-house? He'd be starved, 
or poisoned, or stolen, perchance, before I came 
back. No; Sebastian goes with his master.” 


Il.—AT HIS GATES. 

The journey into Somersetshire was long and 
fatiguing, though the road lay through a land 
full of summer beauty. It was the Great Bath 
Road, famous for its danger from gentlemen 
of the Dick Turpin breed. Sir Jasper lolled in 
his chariot, and tossed over the papers, and 
yawned a little over the last volume of fashion- 
able poetry—the miidest dilution of Pope and 
Gay—and slept a good deal, and caressed Sebas- 
tian. It was fine dry weather, which promised 
well for the harvest, but was somewhat exhaust- 
ing for humanity. Sir Jasper’s tiffany suit was 
in no wise too cool. 

“If P’'d worn the damask, I should have been 
suffocated,” he said. 

The longest journey must end at last; and 
after lying at inns three nights, and traveling 
for four long summer days—stopping to see an 
old church or a noted mansion now and then— 
Sir Jasper’s chariot drove through the gates of 
his own domain. 

The gates were opened by the lodge-keeper’s 
daughter—a tall girl, with bright chestnut hair, 
brown and a milk-white complexion, pow- 
dered with freckles. The sight of this damsel 





recalled a little bit of family history to Sir Jas- 
per’s mind. Thirty years ago his father, Sir Ev- 
erard, had given the lodge and an acre of gar- 
den adjoining it to a r relation of his own 
—a bookish man, who had done well at Oxford, 
but nowhere else in the world, and had been 
at very low water, when his distant kinsman, 
Sir Everard Lydford, offered him a temporary 
shelter. 

“There’s the lodge,” said Sir Everard. “It was 
once a dower-house, but part was pulled down in 
Queen Anne’s time, There’s a good garden, and 
"tis a roomy cottage even now. You can keep 
a lad to open the gates, and you may have as 
much fruit and vegetables, and milk and butter 
and egg#, as you like from the farm. This may 
serve while you look about you for a fresh start 
in life.” 

This humble shelter the poor scholar had ac- 
cepted gladly and gratefully. He brought a big 
chest of books and a very small trunk of clothes 
to the cottage at the gates of Lydford Manor. 
These were all his earthly goods. Sir Everard’s 
housekeeper put in some old furniture which 
had been perishing in lofts and lumber -rooms, 
and the scholar, who had taste and handiness 
as well as book-learning, soon dressed up and 
adorned his modest dwelling. He made it so 
pretty that the lodge was the admiration of most 
visitors who came to the manor. But that fresh 
start in life which Sir Everard had talked of 
never came. His poor kinsman was too happy 
at Lydford with his books and his roses to care 
for doing battle with adverse fate. Fortune had 
never meant him to be rich or successful, but 
Heaven had meant him to be happy. Sitting 
in the sun on his well-cut grass-plot, poring over 
a Dutch variorum edition of his favorite Horace, 
he envied neither king nor kaiser. 

He asked Sir Everard for permission to live 
and die there, and Sir Everard granted the boon 
with all his heart. His kinsman was modest, 
and asked for nothing more than had been of- 
fered in the first instance. All the servants on 
the estate adored him. They had never known 
so perfect a gentleman. So life went on, with- 
out a ripple, for about ten years; and then the 
poor scholar fell in love, and asked his kins- 
man’s permission to marry—or, rather, to remain 
at the lodge after his marriage, having quite 
made up his mind to take a wife. 

Sir Everard said yes, and wanted to make him 
a present of a hundred-pound bank-bill. But 
this the scholar refused with gentle dignity. 

“You have given me a home,” he said, “and 
a pleasant one. I will never impose upon your 
generosity. I earn a little money by translations 
and revisions—quite enough for my wants.” 

“But a wife will be different,” suggested Sir 
Everard ; “she will have different notions of life.” 

“My wife will be my second self, and will be 
happy in the simple life that pleases me,” an- 
swered Mr. Dorillon, with confidence. 

The young lady he married was the curate’s 
daughter, who had been reared on the narrow- 
est means, and had one of those sweet natures 
to which worldly wealth seems but dross when 
weighed against affection. She came to the 
scholar’s cottage with as much delight as if she 
had been led home to a palace, and beautified 
and glorified his life for two short years ere en- 
vious death snatched her from his side. 

Dark was the gloom of the years that follow- 
ed that bitter parting. For a little while the 
scholar’s mind went astray; then came a time 
of dull despair, a sense of aching misery—days 
that brought no comfort, nights that knew not 
rest. The pretty cottage was neglected; the 
bright parasites that mantled its walls grew wild 
and overran the thatched roof; the roses were 
uncared for. But God is merciful, and Time 
is a mighty healer. One day Stephen Dorillon 
awakened to the knowledge that he had a love- 
ly and loving child yearning for his affection. 
He opened his heart to this motherless girl, and 
she became dear as her mother had been to him. 
He took comfort, and his days resumed their 
placid course; the old flavor came back to the 
books he loved; and the gray-haired student, 
aged more by sorrow than by time, was able to 
lift up his voice with Job in his affliction and 
say: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

The memory of this friendly story flashed 
upon Sir Jasper as he drove past the old half- 
timbered cottage, covered with roses and myr- 
tle, honeysuckle and jasmine. The roses were 
cared for now, and made a blaze of bloom on the 
old rough-cast wall. ‘“%‘aere were bird-cages in 
the open casements—birds singing—butterflies 
skimming about in the sunny fore-court. Sebas- 
tian put his head out of the window and gave a 
joyous bark, as if he saluted the pretty picture. 

“Can that fine girl be old Dorillon’s daugh- 
ter?” wondered Sir Jasper, putting up his glass 
and looking back at the fair vision. 

He could catch but a glimpse of the tall, slim 
figure, the glowing chestnut hair, quilted petti- 
coat, and flowered chintz gown. 

This was about all that was fair or beautiful 
at Lydford Manor. The old house itself had 
been sorely neglected, both by the guardians of 
Sir Jasper’s minority and by Sir Jasper himself. 
It was a solid old mansion of the first Charles’s 
time—a house in the shape of a capital E. There 
was a garden in front, and a fountain, and a dry 
moat dividing the garden from the park; but 
the garden was grim and weedy; the gravel- 
walks were gangrened and moss-grown; the 
fountain had never played since Sir Everard’s 
time. 

The inside of the house smelled as chill and 
damp as a family vault. Shutters had been 
kept shut; doors opened with an awful clanking, 
like the portals of a jail. Sir Jasper shuddered 
as he walked through the desolate rooms. Be- 
noni’s sallow complexion assumed a greenish 
hue. Sebastian sniffed in corners, and gave 
forth low growls as if he smelled brigands and 





assassins behind the paneling; but perhaps he 
only scented mice. 

The housekeeper was ancient and deaf, and as 
much astonished by her lord’s arrival as if Ju- 
piter had dropped from the clouds. She anda 
brace of country girls were the sole inhabitants 
of the deserted old house; but even with this 
scanty establishment Benoni contrived to make 
things comfortable before night-fall. He had 
three of the lightest and pleasantest rooms got 
ready for his master—as bed-chamber, dressing 
closet, and study; a suite of apartments on the 
first floor, fronting southward, and overlooking 
garden and park. The house lay in a valley, and 
to the left, yonder, above the trees, Sir Jasper 
could just see the white walls and rose-wreathed 
chimney-stack of Mr. Dorillon’s cottage. It was 
a small thing, but it pleased him. 

He dined and slept comfortably, thanks to the 
all-accomplished Benoni, who was a cook by in- 
nate genius as he was a valet by profession. It 
was Benoni who fried the cutlets and tossed the 
omelet for his master’s table, and who took care 
that the linen for his master’s bed was duly 
aired, 
“What should I do without thee, my Benoni, 
in a savage place like this?” cried the Sybarite, 
as he stretched himself on the best feather-bed 
in the old manor-house. “Thou art a treasure 
of ingenuity and excellence. And now read me 
Goldoni’s play of Pamela, which is so much 
shorter and more amusing than Richardson’s 
novel, while I sink into a placid slumber. Has 
Sebastian made himself comfortable ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

A rug had been spread for the St. Bernard at 
the foot of his master’s four-poster. 


IIl.—_THE MIDSUMMER RENTS. 


Sir Jasper sent for his land-steward early next 
morning, and frankly told him he was a pauper. 

“You must get me the midsummer rents with- 
out an hour’s delay,” he said. 

“Impossible!” cried Mr. Dibber. “The ten- 
ants never pay their midsummer rents till pretty 
close upon Michaelmas !” 

And then he gave a dozen good agricultural 
reasons why the farmers should be accorded this 
much . 

“T don’t care a rush for their cattle, or their 
pigs, or their cider, or their corn,” replied Sir 
Jasper. “I’ve lost all my money at faro, and I 
must have some more to go on with. I am 
ing to Paris next week, to see the new king and 
queen.” 

Benoni was present at this conversation, and 
lent an attentive ear. Mr. Dibber, the steward, 
promised to do his best with the tenants, ear- 
ly as it was in the quarter. There were some 
wealthy farmers among them, who would not 
mind paying promptly to oblige their landlord. 
He ventured to promise his employer six or 
seven hundred pounds in the course of the fol- 
lowing day, in hard cash. 

“That will do, I think, Benoni,” said Sir Jas- 
per, appealing to his valet. “’Twill last us for 
a month or six weeks in Paris.” 

When Mr. Dibber had retired, the young bar- 
onet took up his hat and cane and strolled out, 
dressed and powdered as for the Mall, and 
breathing delicate odors of Maréchale and attar 
of roses, to survey his domain. He had not 
seen it since he was a school-boy, with a strong 
inclination to steal his own apples. Sebastian 
accompanied his master, full of life and gayety: 
rushing off to pursue imaginary game, rolling on 
the dewy grass, reveling in the freshness and 
beauty of the country, the width and liberty 
whereof must have been a great relief to his 
canine mind after the elegant restraint of St. 
James’s. Every thing about the manor-house 
wore the same grim, deserted look: empty sta- 
bles, empty dog-kennels, coach-houses in which 
ancient vehicles were slowly rotting, a prey to 
time and moths—every where the gloom of the 
grave. No wonder that Sir Jasper turned his 
back upon the stately old hulk, and walked down 
the avenue to find a little more brightness and 
domesticity at Mr. Dorillon’s cottage ; Sebastian 
rushing about the park like a demented dog, 
chasing the silvery-tailed rabbits, and sending 
the red-brown squirrels flying up the beech- 
trees. Sir Jasper introduced himself to the old 
scholar, who received him graciously, but without 
a shade of subservience or sycophancy. 

“ You are like my generous friend, your father,” 
he said. And then it dawned slowly upon his 
dreamy mind that this arrival of the master of 
Lydford might be his own notice to quit. It 
would be like tearing up an old tree to root him 
from the soil; but who could tell what ideas a 
young gentleman of fashion might have? 

“You are, perchance, contemplating altera- 
tions and improvements at the manor ?” he said, 
in his gentle voice; “and you may require this 
cottage for some other purpose than the shelter 
of old age?” 

Whereupon Sir Jasper protested with eager- 
ness that the cottage was entirely at Mr. Doril- 
lon’s service, and should always remain so. 
Nay, he in a manner laid the whole domain at 
his old friend’s feet, declaring that he was proud. 
and happy to have so accomplished a gentleman 
resident on his estate. 

Miss Dorillon entered suddenly at this moment, 
and drew back, blushing rosy red at sight of the 
town gentleman, whom her father made*haste to 
present to her as the son of his benefactor. Sir 
Jasper’s kindly air soon set her at ease, and she 
was ready to talk to him about her garden, and 
the church, and the vi which, with the neg- 
lected old park, comp the only world she 
knew outside her father’s library. Never had 
Sir Jasper seen so lovely a creature; or 80, at 
any rate, did he think as he talked with her. 
All his St. James’s beauties— with their satin 
sacques, and Gainsborough hats, and powder and 
perfumery, and stately courtesies, and flippant 
smartness of speech—faded before this country 
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girl, with her innate distinction and her uncon- 
scious rustic In a word, Sir Jasper, after 
half losing his heart three times over during the 
London season last past, lost it altogether to 
Phillis Dorillon in an hour. 

He walked back to the manor-house slowly, in 
a waking dream, wondering how he should live 
till it would be decent to call at Mr. Dorillon’s 
cottage again. The rest of the day hung heavy 
on his hands. He played with Sebastian, and 
explored the stables, and examined the dusty old 
library, where the wisdom of the ages had suf- 
fered considerably from damp and mildew. 
Shakspeare was as spotty as if he had had the 
small-pox; Milton’s pages were tarnished and 

n; Bacon smelled of decay. 

After dinner, Sir Jasper contrived to pass Mr. 
Dorillon’s cottage, on pretense of going into the 
village — with Sebastian at his heels as usual 
—and finding the old gentleman trimming his 
roses, went no farther, but spent an hour in con- 
versation, during the latter half of which Phillis 
was present. He went home in another dream, 
and sat late reading Romeo and Julie, and think- 
ing how true to nature was the poet’s picture of 
sweet, sudden love. 

Next day he spent another hour at the cot- 

, where Sebastian had already made himself 
a favorite. The dog had taken it into his head 
to adore Miss Dorillon from the beginning of 
their acquaintance, and she was delighted with 
him. He filled up all awkward gaps in the con- 
versation, and was altogether the pleasantest 
company, even when he only sat staring amiably, 
with his tongue out, and wagged his approbation 
of the company with his big tail, which went 
flip-flap on the bees-waxed floor of Mr. Dorillon’s 
book-lined parlor. 

Sir Jasper now began to have doubts as to the 
wisdom of that intended departure for the Conti- 
nent which he had talked about. The weather 
would be insufferably warm in Paris; and he 
could manage to live a little longer without stand- 
ing among a perspiring crowd to see the French 
king and queen dine in public on a Sunday after- 
noon. Better delay his visit till the early winter, 
perhaps, when there would be masquerades and 
festivites, such as the king’s gay young brothers 
affected. 

In the mean while, Sir Jasper felt inclined to 
patch up his neglected old house, and enjoy the 
pleasures of country life. A few hundreds judi- 
ciously spent would brighten the aspect of things 
wonderfully. A couple of saddle-horses in the 
stable, a pointer or two, and a brace of setters in 
the kennels, a modest bachelor household in the 
servants’ offices—Benoni would soon put matters 
in train. 

The young baronet communicated these new 
ideas to his valet while he was dining. The 
Italian listened in respectful silence; and as he 
was standing behind his master, Sir Jasper did 
not see the gloom which darkened his counte- 
nance as he received this communication. Life 
in a Somersetshire manor-house, were it even for 
the briefest span, was not at all to Benoni’s mind. 

After dinner came Mr. Dibber, the steward, 
with six hundred and fifty-seven pounds, part- 
ly in dirty provincial bank -notes, and partly in 
gold; the whole amount tied in a soiled canvas 
bag. There was a good deal of gold, and the 
sum made a tolerable heap as Mr. Dibber put 
down the bag on the polished mahogany table, 
among the old-fashioned dessert dishes. Sir Jas- 
per was grateful for his agent’s promptitude. 

“You can put the bag in yonder cabinet, 
Florio,” he said to his valet, giving him the key 
of a Dutch cabinet in marquetry work, which 
had taken his fancy. It was a most elaborate 
piece of joinery, containing innumerable hiding- 
places for small treasures—drawers within draw- 
ers, cupboards inside cupboards, false bottoms, 
and simulations of all kinds. 

Florio put the bag in one of the innermost 
compartments, and stood for a minute or so con- 
templating this lavish waste of mechanical in- 
genuity. 

“Lock the cabinet, and give me the key,” said 
Sir Jasper; whereupon Florio Benoni closed the 
folding-doors, which were decorated with a Scrip- 
tural subject in inlaid work, and brought his mas- 
ter the queer little brass key. The lock was 
about as weak and common as a lock could be. 

After dinner the fine evening tempted Sir Jas- 

per to another ramble. He whistled to Sebas- 
tian as he left his room, and, being somewhat 
absent-minded just now, had no idea but that 
the dog was following, till he had got half-way 
down the avenue; when he looked about him, 
and was surprised to see no sign of the St. Ber- 
nard. He called, and whistled; but Sebastian did 
not appear. 
“The old fellow has grown lazy from high 
feeding,” Sir Jasper said to himself; and stroll- 
ed gayly on, twirling his clouded cane, and look- 
ing up at the rooks holding hoarse council in the 
waving elm-tops. 

This evening good manners withheld him from 
visiting the cottage; but finding Mr. Dorillon at 
the gate, he invited that learned gentleman to 
accompany him to the parish church, where the 
scholar held forth upon early English and per- 
pendicular styles, paneling and horseshoe arch- 
es, stringings and mouldings. They wasted some 
time, pleasantly enough, in the whitewashed 
temple which had once been bright with rain- 
bow hues, and then strolled homeward together. 
Sir Jasper left his friend at the gates, without 
having seen Phillis. 

His first inquiry, when Florio Benoni admitted 
him to the house, was for Sebastian. 

Florio looked astonished. 

“But was not the dog with my lord?” he ask- 
ed. “I have seen of him nothing since dinner.” 

Hereupon followed much inquiry, and a pro- 
longed investigation of the premises inside and 
out; but Sebastian was not to be found. 

“He must have gone away with Dibber,” said 
Sir Jasper, much disturbed by the disappearance 





of his favorite. But on second thoughts he felt 
sure that Sebastian would not follow a stranger. 
Could Dibber have stolen him? Had a respect- 
able country solicitor turned dog-stealer, tempt- 
ed to crime by Sebastian’s exceptional beauty ? 
Hardly credible this; nor was Sebastian a dog 
to be stolen with facility. It would have @een 
almost as easy to steal an elephant. 

Sir Jasper was at his wits’ end. Benoni looked 
ry ge 

“Tt might be,” he suggested, gravely, “that 
some vagabond in the neighborhood has got wind 
of the sum of money that my lord was to receive 
this evening, and the dog has been tempted away 
—or even made away with.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried Sir Jaspet ; “I would 
as lief lose my best human friend as Sebastian. 
I know not that I have one so faithful.” 

This suggestion of Florio’s seemed the only 
probable explanation of the dog’s evanishment. 

“As for your burglars,” said Sir Jasper, “I 
snap my fingers at them. I have a pair of horse- 
pistols on yonder shelf that would make a speedy 
finish of the ruffians; but I am inexpressibly 
concerned that any villain should have stolen my 
dog—to ill-use him, perhaps.” 

e young man could almost have shed tears 
in his vexation and distress. Even Phillis Doril- 
lon was forgotten in his trouble at the loss of 
Sebastian. Sir Jasper went to bed late, and al- 
though he dismissed his valet without the usual 
evening lecture from Goldoni or Metastasio, he 
was more wakeful than usual, and tossed and 
tumbled from side to side till long after mid- 
night. 

What was that which awakened him suddenly, 
just as he was dropping into a light slumber— 
something scratching at his door—a faint and 
plaintive whine ? 

He sprang out of bed, opened the door, and 
Sebastian crawled into the room, and lay at his 
feet exhausted. 

Whence had the faithful creature come, and 
who had thus ill-used him? His side was torn; 
his head scratched and wounded, as if he had 
dragged himself with extreme difficulty through 
some narrow outlet; he was tightly muzzled ; 
and a remnant of rope still hanging from his 
neck showed that he had been tied up some- 
where. But where, and by whom? Shreds of 
mouldy straw were entangled with his hairy coat ; 
his feet were wet and dirty. He was altogether 
a pitiable object. 

Sir Jasper cut away the muzzle, which was 
most ingeniously constructed from old straps 
sewed together. He washed the dog’s wounds, 
and brought him the remains of his own light 
supper from the table in the sitting-room. The 
creature’s joy and gratitude were boundless, but 
he was too exhausted to be noisy in his demon- 
strations. He licked his master’s hands fondly, 
and fawned upon him, and then lay down with a 
long sigh of contentment at the foot of Sir Jas- 

rs bed. 

After this, Sir Jasper went to bed with a light 
heart, and slept profoundly. 

He woke once in the gray morning, fancying 
he had heard a noise in the next room; and 
looking at the open door between the two apart- 
ments, saw Sebastian walk slowly across the 
threshold as if returning from a morning scru- 
tiny of the premises. Sir Jasper was curious 
enough to rise and open his cabinet, the dog 
watching him intently all the while. There was 
the money-bag, safe enough, in the compartment 
where Benoni had placed it. 

“ Lie down, Sebastian,” said Sir Jasper, still 
very sleepy; and the St. Bernard laid himself 
down, like a lamb under the semblance of a 
lion. 

But when Sir Jasper rose in the broad day- 
light, at seven o’clock, he was surprised to see 
that Sebastian’s jowl was bloody; and the blood 
came from no wound of the dog’s own. It was 
the blood of some foe. 


IV.—_BENONI’S DOOM. 


Sir Jasper rang for his valet; but for the 
first time within his memory the summons re- 
mained unanswered. A man accustomed to very 
perfect service is prone to become exacting, and 
Sir Jasper felt this present inattention a positive 
injury. He rang half a dozen sharp successive 
peals, which made a clamor in the empty echo- 
ing gallery; and presently came the housekeep- 
er’s scrub—a buxom girl, with a broad grin, and 
a strong Somersetshire dialect—and stood on 
the threshold, far too frightened at the fine gen- 
tleman to think of entering the room. 

“Where is Florio?” asked Sir Jasper, impa- 
tiently, disgusted at this barbarous apparition. 
“T want my servant.” 

The girl explained, in a tongue that was al- 
most like an unknown language to Sir Jasper, 
that “ Muster Benonny ” was ill in bed, and deep- 
ly regretted his inability to attend his master 
that morning. 

“Til!” cried Sir Jasper, as if it were an out- 
rage. “ What’s the matter with him?” 

“Zoar vrout,” answered the damsel. 

“Ts that a complaint peculiar to these parts?” 
asked the baronet, not in the least enlightened. 

But after further explanation, it dawned upon 
him that Benoni was laid up with a sore throat, 
which ailment being often a precursor of fever, 
appealed to the baronet’s humanity as some- 
thing serious. 

“Send for a doctor,” he said, “and let the 
poor fellow have every attention. I can dress 
myself, tell him; he need not be uneasy about 
me. And I will come and see him presently.” 

The girl departed, and in about ten minutes 
returned, and informed her master that Mr. Be- 
nonny had begged hard that no English doctor 
should be sent for. He quite understood his 
own ailment, and knew how to cure himself. It 
was a complaint to which he had been always 
subject. 

“He has never had it since he has been in 





my service,” said Sir Jasper. “‘I doubt the 

poor wretch is sickening of a putrid fever.” 
Notwithstanding which suspicion, Sir Jasper 

went to see his servant as soon as he was 


He found Benoni with his sallow complexion 
changed to a greenish pallor, his eyes blood-shot, 
his throat wrapped in linen. He seemed quite 

rostrate, and his voice was so weak as to be 
rdly audible; but his mind was as clear as 

ever. 

“My poor fellow,” said Sir Jasper, gently; 

“this is very sudden.” 

Benoni explained, in his faint voice, that these 
attacks of his always came on suddenly. He 
had been accustomed to this kind of illness from 
boyhood. He needed no medical aid. 

“Nay, Florio, but be reasonable,” urged his 
master. “You are in a foreign country. Who 
knows how the climate may have affected you? 
It is just the season for ague and fever; and in 
England a sore throat is too often the forerun- 
ner of a fever. Let me send for a doctor—be- 
lieve me, ’tis safest.” 

But Benoni protested that no English medical 
man should come near him. They were all ig- 
norant as dirt—they were butchers! 

“T did not think thou wert such an obstinate 
fool,” exclaimed Sir Jasper, angrily; upon which 
the sick Italian, with a quickness of temper for 
which his master was unprepared, retorted that 
he would be called fool by no man, and that he 
had the honor to discharge himself from his 
master’s service, and would, with his lordship’s 
permission, leave the manor-house so soon as he 
should be well enough to crawl to a coach. 

Sir Jasper made haste to apologize, and de- 
clared he had called Benoni a fool in his own 
interest, being so anxious that he should have 
the benefit of medical advice. On this Benoni 
kissed his hand, and in his turn apologized ; but 
added that he felt himself growing old and weak, 
and that he must retire from service without de- 
lay. With his lordship’s leave, he would travel 
back to London as soon as he could bear the 
journey. 

“Old!” cried Sir Jasper; “you are scarcely 
fifty.” 

“T feel myself worn out,” replied the Italian. 

The suddenness of all this was incomprehensi- 
ble to Sir Jasper. He had counted upon keep- 
ing his servant for the next twenty years. Nev- 
er before had Benoni complained of age or fee- 
bleness. 

The morning hung heavy on the fine gentle- 
man’s hands. A little country life goes a long 
way with a man accustomed to cities. Enter- 
taining the ideas he did about Benoni’s sore 
throat, Sir Tasper was too conscientious to ap- 
proach Mr. Dorillon’s cottage. He roamed about 
the park with Sebastian, explored a neighbor- 
ing wood, and went home hot and dasty, wishing 
that he had a horse to ride, or a friend to take 
a hand at cards with him. 

Before sunset Sir Jasper was quite worn out. 
He had yawned until his jaws ached; he had 
even begun a sonnet after the Italian, but his 
rhymes did not flow freely. He cast himself 
prostrate on a sofa, and began to be aweary of 
the sun. 

In this state he was discovered by Mr. Doril- 
lon, who came to the manor-house full of alarm, 
having heard from the lad_ who worked in his 
garden that Sir Jasper’s valét had fallen ill of a 
putrid fever, that his master had taken the in- 
fection from him, and that neither was likely to 
live through the night. Sir Jasper was delighted 
to see his friend, yet was anxious to keep him 
at arms-length. 

“T know not if you are justified in sitting in 
the same room with me,” he said; and then he 
told Mr. Dorillon about Benoni’s sore throat, and 
his own suspicions that it was a case of fever. 

“T have some slight knowledge of medicine,” 
said the scholar, who had Lord Bacon’s receipts 
at his fingers’ ends, and believed in that exper- 
imental philosopher as a master of medical sci- 
ence. “I should be glad to see your servant. I 
might, perhaps, suggest something. There are 
numerous astringents which might be useful in 
such a case—red rose, blackberry, myrtle, plant- 
ain, flower of pomegranate, mint, aloes well wash- 
ed, myrobalans, sloes, Agrestia fragra, mastic, 
myrrh—” 

“TI would not have you see him for worlds,” 
cried Sir Jasper, cutting short the catalogue. 
“You might carry the contagion home to Miss 
Dorillon.” 

“Poor child,” said the scholar, innocently, 
“she was nigh swooning when she heard you 
were dying. She has a tender heart. I must 
hasten back to relieve her fears.” 

“ Ay, do,” cried Sir Jasper; “I can not bear 
you to stay in this fever-tainted house. But be- 
fore you go I must tell you of something which 
happened last night, and which has puzzled me 
sorely.” 

Sir Jasper proceeded to relate the disappear- 
ance of Sebastian, and his re-appearance under 
such strange circumstances; the noise faintly 
heard in the night; and his discovery of the 
dog’s blood-stained jowl in the morning. 

“This looked like the evidence of a struggle,” 
concluded Sir Jasper; “ yet I found my money 
safe in the cabinet.” 

Mr. Dorillon threw out a surmise or two; but 
his theories were of a strictly medieval charac- 
ter, and he was inclined to smell magic, or at 
least witchcraft, in this mysterious business. Sir 
Jasper walked to the end of the avenue with 
his elderly friend, and parted from him within 
a stone’s-throw of the He went slowly 


home in the moonlight with Sebastian; and that 
tender silvery light melted him as it had seldom 
done before, even amidst Italia’s poetic scenery. 

“In sooth, I fear I am in love,” he said to 
himself, smiling gently at his own sweet folly. 
“Yesterday it was Rosaline; to-day it is Juli- 
et—and Juliet means a real and fatal passion. 





But, thank God, we have no Capulets and Mon-- 
tagues to make a brawl out of our loves. It 
rests but with ourselves to marry and be happy 
all the days of our lives.” 

The household drudge met him on the thresh- 
old of the manor-house with a scared counte- 


nance, 

“Oh, Sir, Mr. Benonny is dying!” she gasped ; 
“and he wants to see you sorely.” 

He hurried to his valet’s room, and found 
Florio Benoni sitting up in bed, a ghastly figure, 
his face livid, the linen bandage round his throat 
crimson with blood. The old housekeeper was 
holding him up. His eyes were turned to the 
door, as if watching for his master’s coming. 

“My poor Benoni!” said Sir Jasper, gently, ap- 
proaching the bed. “But, great Heaven! what 
is this? Your throat is bleeding! Rash man, 
hast thou attempted self-destruction ?” 

“No,” snswered Benoni, hoarsely; “ but my 
own crime has destroyed me. I sent for you, 
Sir Jasper, first to acquit my soul by confession 
of my guilt—if there be a priest of my Church 
within call, I entreat you to have him summoned 
—and, next, that my awful fate should prove a 
warning to yourself.” 

“Go,” eried Sir Jasper, taking the housekeep- 
er’s place beside Benoni; “ go—send a messen- 
ger to Taunton. There may, perchance, be a 
Catholic priest in the town. Let inquiry be 
made without delay.” 

‘ The old woman went, shaking her head doubt- 
ully, 

“And now, my poor Benoni, we are alone,” 
said Sir Jusper. ‘Tell me, what means this sad 
business ?” 

“Tt means that I tried to rob the most gen- 
erous of masters,” answered the Italian. “It 
means that I have been so base a slave of my 
own passions, that, having ruined myself at the 
gaming table—ay, having played many a time 
with money pilfered from your lordship—I was 
possessed with the belief that I could redeem all 
I had lost, and make my fortune, could I but 
furnish myself with a round sum of money, and 
play till the dice favored me—and my run of 
luck came. Every man has his fortunate hour, 
I thought; empty pockets have balked me just 
at the turn of luck. We came here, and I was 
angry at leaving London. I was present when 
you received that bag of money, and the devil at 
my elbow whispered, ‘Such a sum as that would 
bring you certain fortune.’ I wrestled with the 
tempter. Indeed, my lord, I did not yield easily ; 
but the whisper was always in my ear, ‘You 
may get the money so easily. You need not 
harm him. He will never suspect you. He can 
afford to lose as much, and be no worse off at 
the end of the year. It will but stint him of a 
few foolish pleasures.’ I listened to the fiend’s 
suggestions, and made my plans. I might have 
taken the money-bag out of the cabinet in the 
daytime while you were out walking; but had I 
done so, suspicion would have fallen on me. I 
must make the robbery appear the work of a 
burglar. It must be done in the night.” 

There was a pause, during which the Italian 
lay back upon his pillow, struggling for breath. 
Throughout his confession speech had been pain- 
ful to him. His sentences had come in gasps. 

“Tell me no more, Benoni,” cried his master. 
“T can guess the rest. You shut my faithful 
dog in some wretched hole—” 

“Tn a cellar under the kitchen. There was a 
grating; but I thought it too small for him to 
pass through, even had he got loose; and he 
was muzzled, and tied up with strong rope. I 
meant to do him no harm. I should have con- 
trived some means of getting him released after 
I had secured the money, though I might have 
feared to go near him myself after having once 
betrayed him. 

“T came to your room in the dead of night, 
knowing you were a sound sleeper, and believing 
the dog secure in the cellar. I was a desperate 
man, my lord. The fiend had me altogether in 
his grip by this time. Had you awakened and 
discovered me, I know not of what crime I might 
have been guilty. I had a dagger in my waistcoat. 
I had scarce crossed the threshold when the dog 
flew at me like a demon, had me on the ground, 
tearing my throat. Vainly did I strive to clutch 
my dagger; I was pinioned, mauled, and help- 
less. When he released me, I could scarce crawl 
from the room. The wound and the shock to- 
gether have been my death. Yes; I feel that 
this is death which is creeping upon me. I 
thought this morning that I had stanched the 
wound in my throat, but it burst out bleeding 
afresh an hour ago, and I feel that I can not 
recover.” 

It was death. Florio Benoni’s brow was damp 
with humanity’s last agony. He lingered till 
next morning, conscious to the last, and, assured 
of his master’s forgiveness, strove hard to make 
his peace with God. No priest of the old faith 
came to smooth the dying sinner’s passage to 
eternity. The messenger had failed in his er- 
rand. But Benoni died with a crucifix that had 
been his mother’s clasped in his feeble hands, 
and believing his sins forgiven. 


A year later, and the neglected manor-house 
was as pleasant and cheerful a mansion as could 
be found in homely old England; horses in the 
stalls, dogs in the kennels, well-fed servants in- 
doors and out, and all the noise and bustle of 
busy life from sunrise to sundown. Sir Jasper 
was cured of card-playing and:all other London: 
vices, and at five-and-twenty found himself, much 
to his own satisfaction, a sober married man, 
and a country squire, beloved by his tenants and 
household, popular among his neighbors, living 
the life which, perhaps, of all human existences, 
is capable of the most pleasure and subject to 
the least care. 

And in all his household there was no member 
more highly honored than his faithful dog Se- 
bastian. 
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Fig. 4.—Gros Grain and TULLE Surr.—Front. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Flower Stand, Figs. 1-4. 


Tus flower stand of carved brown- 
stained wood has three arms, supporting 
It is furnished like- 
wise with receptacles for flowers at the 
top ahd bottom. The wooden frame is 
ornamented with knot-work executed 
with brown worsted, and with crochet 
rings and tassels finished with worsted 
For this trimming first wind six 
metal rings, each two inches in diameter, 
closely with light brown split zephyr 
worsted, and cover them with three cro- 
chet rounds worked with medium brown 
For each ring make a 
foundation of 52 st. (stitch), close them 
in a ring, and work 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), the first 3 of which count as 
first de. (double crochet); then al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the fourth 
following st., 3 ch., pass over 3 st. ; 
finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
Work the 2d and 3d 
rounds in a similar manner, revers- 
ing the order of the de., however. 
Cover a wound ring with the cro- 
chet-work, and join the 3d 
round with the foundation st. 
by means of de. scallops 
worked as follows: Always 
on the next 3 ch. in the 3d 
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round, and on 
the correspond- 
ing 3 founda- 
tion st., work 1 
se., 10 de., 1 se.; 
finally, 1 sl. on 
the first se. in 
this round, The 
centre of each 
ring is filled with 
a ball of dark 
brown zephyr 
worsted. For 
each ball wind 
brown zephyr 
worsted fifty 


times crosswise on a carved spool, like that shown by Fig. 2, page 148, 
of Bazar No. 10, Vol. IX. Then pass a coarse needle with two threads 
of saddler’s silk through the hole in the middle of the spool, wind the 
silk twice about the worsted threads in this manner, cross the ends of 
the silk in a double loop (as shown by Fig. 3, page 148), draw them 


tight, and knot them together. 


Cut the worsted loops on the outer edge 


of the spool, separate the worsted from the latter, and clip the ball per- 
fectly even all around. Tie the worsted ball to the ring crocheted 
previously with the remaining silk threads which were wound on the 
spool (see Fig. 2, page 597), wind these threads going back, pass the 
needle through the worsted ball, and fasten the latter to the ring at the 


opposite side ; wind the 
threads going back, fast- 
en them in the middle 
of the ball, and cut them 
off. The fringe on the 
rings consists of six 
strands of split zephyr 
worsted, which are tied 
with brown silk sou- 
tache, as shown by Fig. 
3, page 597, and are fin- 
ished on the ends with 
worsted balls, For each 
strand wind light brown 
split zephyr worsted fif- 
ty times on a piece of 
card-board two inches 
and seven-eighths long, 
as shown by Fig. 4, page 
597. Having wound 
the spool with worsted 
for the ball at the end 
of the strand, wind the 
worsted with the silk 
threads, passing the 
needle not only through 
the hole in the middle 
of the spool, but also 
through the worsted 
loops on the card-board, 
in doing which the ball 
is fastened to the strand. 
Finish the ball in the 
manner before  de- 
scribed, pass a piece of 
brown silk soutache of 
the requisite length 
through the worsted 
loops at the opposite 
end, lay the soutache 
double, tie it in a knot, 
and fasten it to the 
middle of a de. scallop. 
Furnish each strand, as 
shown by Fig. 2, at in- 
tervals of seven-eighths 
of an inch with two dou- 
ble knots. Each double 
knot consists of a knot 
to the right and a knot 
to the left. The worst- 
ed threads are used for 
foundation threads, and 
should be held with the 
fourth and fifth fingers 
of the left hand while 
tying each double knot. 
For the knot to the right 
lay the soutache at the 
right (the first end) 
loosely over the worst- 
ed threads toward the 
left, so that it forms a 
loop at the right side, 
and hold it between the 
thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand. Next 
pass the soutache at the 
left (the second end) 





Fig. 1.—Fiower Sranp.—[See Figs. 2-4, Page 597.] 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
° No. IL, Fics. 6-10. id 


over the first end, then underneath the 
foundation threads, through the loop 
formed previously, from the bottom to- 
ward the top, and tie the two twisted 
ends of the soutache tight together at 
a distance of seven-eighths of an inch 
from the next de. scallop. The knot 
to the left is worked in a similar man- 
ner, but in the opposite direction. 
peat these two double knots once more 
after an interval of seven-eighths of an 
inch for each fringe strand, and fasten 
the ends of the soutache on the hall. 
The remaining five strands are worked 
in a similar manner. For the cord 
trimming take strands of brown 
split zephyr worsted fifty threads 
thick and of the requisite length, 
lay them double, and pass them 
around the ring, as shown by Fig. 
2, page 597. To fasten 
strands, tie a piece of soutache of 
the requisite length, laid double, to 
the joining bar in the middle of the 
ring, carry both ends of the sou- 
tache downward underneath 
crochet-work, and using ¢he 
worsted threads for the foun- 
dation, work the double knots 
with the soutache in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 3, page 597. 


Having worked three 
such cords of the requi- 
site length, fasten them 
to the wrong side of the 
receptacle at the 
top of the stand, 
and loop them 
on.the arms, as 
shown by Fig. 1, 
on this page. 


Woven Braid 
and Crochet 
Edging for 
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Lingerie. Fig. 5.—Prrcate anp Frov-rrov Surr.—Bacx. 


See illustration 
on page 597. 
THis edging 

is worked with 


[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, 
‘igs. 11-17. 


woven braid furnished with triple loops on both sides, as shown by 
the illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 100, as follows: Ist round 
(on one side of the braid).—Always alternately 3 de. (double crochet) 


‘on the next three loops, working off the upper veins of these 3 de. 


together, 1 point of 4 ch. (chain stitch), and 8 de. on the first of these. 
2d round (on the other side of the braid)—»* 1 se. on the middle 


of the next three loops, 


ch., with 1 de. fasten together the next loop 


and the first. of the following three loops, 2 ch,, and repeat from x, 
always working the next sc. on the middle of the three loops of which 


the first was used last. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 





ig. 2.—PeRcaLe anv Frov-rrou Surr.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp TULLE 
Scrr.—Bacr.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 











SENSITIVE 
FLAME 


F all producers of 

so-called mysteri- 
ous sounds, Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s sensitive or vowel 
flame is one of the most 
curious. Out of a par- 
ticular kind of gas, with 
a burner of peculiar 
construction, the learn- 
ed professor produces 
a lighted jet of flame 
nearly two feet in 
height, extremely nar- 
row, and so exquisitely 
sensitive to sounds that 
it sings and dances up 
and down in response 
to every thing that is 
sung or said, with dif- 
ferent degrees of sensi- 
bility for different vowel 
sounds. “The slight- 
est tap on a distant an- 
vil reduces its height 
to seven inches. When 
a bunch of - keys is 
shaken, the flame is 
violently agitated, and 
emits a loud roar. The 
dropping of a sixpence 
into a hand already con- 
taining coin at a dis- 
tance of twenty yards 
knocks the flame down. 
It is not possible to 
walk across the floor 
without agitating the 
flame. The creaking of 
boots sets it in vio- 
lent commotion. The 
crumpling or tearing of 
paper, or the rustle of 
a silk dress, does the 
same. It is startled by 
the patter of a rain-drop. 
I hold a watch near the 
flame ; nobody hears its 
ticks, but you all see 
their effect upon the 
flame. At every tick it 
falls and roars. The 
winding up of the watch 
also produces tumult. 
The twitter of a distant 
sparrow shrieks in the 
flame; the note of a 
cricket would do the 
same. A chirrup from 
a distance of thirty 
yards causes it to fall 
and roar.” In refer- 
ence to the power of 
the flame to respond to 
poetry, the lecturer said, 
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“The flame selects from the sounds those to 
which it can respond. It notices some by the 
slightest nod, to others it bows more distinctly ; 
to some its obeisance is very profound, while to 
many sounds it turns an entirely deaf ear.” So 
long as the cause of any unusual sound is unex- 
plained to the non-scientific listener, he is apt, 
naturally enough, to term that sound mysterious ; 
but the element of mystery will disappear when 
he is assured that sounds of every description 
are due to natural and unalterable acoustic prin- 
ciples. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H, L. L.—There is no difference necessary in skirts 
on account of bustles, as the bustle should not be 
large, There is not the slightest projection just below 
the belt, but the bustle is long and gradually protrudes 
toward the bottom of the dress, 

Mas. L, A. C.—Net and gauze are too light for fall 
hats. They have been very fashionably worn during 
the summer. We do not answer inquiries by mail. 

M. M.—Your silk is one of the stylish gray-blue 
shades. It would look well trimmed parily with rich 
fringe of the same color, and with pleatings of the 
silk. You can have the fringe made to order at any 
fancy store. Your wool sample should be mad@with 
a Boiteuse polonaise, trimmed with bias silk bands of 
a darker shade. The twenty yards of silk will not per- 
mit elaborate pleatings of the same, but will be enough 
if the over dress is trimmed with fringe. 

Mary Martcx.—Your black alpaca suit for fall 
should be made with a long and simply draped polo- 
naise, buttoned down the entire front, and trimmed 
with clustered pleatings, The skirt should have one 
or two rows of pleatings straight around it. 

A. M, 8.—A velvet flounce on the lower skirt and a 
bias band of velvet on the over dress will be stylish 
trimmings for black silks worn in the fall. You might 
also have an inside vest and sleeves of the velvet, 
though it is predicted that — will hereafter match 
the basque. If ing to you, it 
would be safe to make a rece wth draped plain po- 
lonaise. We are not yet prepared to speak more defi- 
nitely. 

R. 8. B.—Yes, the sleeveless polonaise of checked 
silk would do very well with your striped silk sleeves 
and skirt. You will probably have to order the gar- 
ment made, as it is difficult to find proper matches of 
this kind ready-made at the furnishing houses, 

An OLp Suusoniner.—Make the black silk dress with 
8 long plain polonaise, buttoned down the front with 
two or three rows of small buttons, and trimmed with 
richly netted fringe, Put two box-pleated and one 
gathered ruffle around the skirt. Let each be six 
inches deep when finished, and have the gathered ruf- 
fie in the middle; or else put only two box-pleatings 
with a rache for heading. 

Mas. A. H.—It is more stylish now to trim a gray 
dress with gray than with black. Gray worsted braid 
and fringe will be better on your pongee than black 
silk and lace, Your myrtle green wool will make a 
very stylish suit for autamn, combined with silk of the 
same shade. Have the polonaise or other over dress 
entirely of the green wool, trimmed with silk ruffles 
or with fringe. The lower skirt may, if your cloth will 
permit, be of the wool, with silk flounces cut on the 
bias and bordered with a band of silk. 

Miss T.—We have not the cut paper pattern’of the 
Pompadour chemise, but the Supplement of Bazar No. 
86, Vol. 1X., contains an illustration and pattern. 

G. B. A.—Read answer above to “ An Old Subscrib- 
er” for hints about a black silk dress. Sacques will be 
worn very long next season. Over-skirts will be long, 
and draped in the most varied manner. It is too early 
to give you detailed directions. The first hints about 
fall fashions are embodied in the articles on New York 
Fashions published in the Bazar. 

EK. M. J.—The first bride-maid removes the glove 
from the bride's left hand, in order that the wedding 
ring may be put on, If there are no bride-maids, the 
bride usually rips open the inner seam of the third fin- 
ger of the glove before going to church, and instead 
of taking off her glove during the ceremony, merely 
lays open that finger of it. 

M. E. W.—The long polonaise described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 85, Vol. [X., is the over 
dress you want. You need not discard the handsome 
cord on account of a few bugles. Drape the sashes 
low down across the back below the tournure, and let 
them hang in long irregular loops and ends, 

Pavz.—Exchange your finger puffs with the } rir 
dealers for some that match your hair. 

Inquinen.—Small note sheet and smal! cards in small 
equare envelopes are fashionable now for wedding in- 
vitations. 

M. B. P.—The Bazar Book of Decorum gives the in- 
formation you want. It is sent from this office by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

Counrry.—Use the Boiteuse Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated In Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX. Cut the edge in 
blocks, and have a pleating set underneath to show 
between the blocks. Or, if you are not in very deep 
mourning, you could use the mourning fringe of 
crimped tape, headed by a row of wool braid three 
inches wide. Use small buttons, A long loose sacque 
ora mantle of drap d’été, trimmed to match your dress, 
would be the best wrap for fall. 

Aunt Bersry.—Put a straight collar with the points 
tarned over in front. Have the seams of your sacque 
long, beginning in the shoulder. Let the back be 
nearly fitted to the figure, and the front loose, The 
garment should be very long, and straight around the 
bottom. They are still trimmed with knife-pleating. 
‘Wide leather, velvet, and silk belts are worn here.—See 
Bazar Book of Decorum for answers to other inquiries, 

Yeune Wirr.—We have given patterns of infants’ 

lothing in the Supp! of the Bazar. You prob- 
ably do not understand that the entire set of cat paper 
patterns for the infant's wardrobe costs only 25 cents; 
the Bazar containing directions for making will cost 
10 cents. 

Be.ir F.—The book called Ugly irl Papers will give 
you the information you want. It is sent by mail from 
this office, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. We can 
not reprint In this column hints already given, and 
now refer all inquirers for directions about taking care 
= the complexion, hair, etc., to the book just men- 








R. A.—A kettle-dram is an afternoon tea party. It 
is usually given at five o’clock. The refreshments are 
of the simplest kind, consisting of tea and light cake. 
The tea is poured out in the drawing-room by the host- 
ees, and is handed to the guests. 

E. C.—We have no cut paper patterns of ladies’ Ul- 
asters, 

H. E.—Get one of the blue-gray shades of silk now 
in vogue. Make with « train, diagonally draped scarf, 
and a basque with Pompadour throat, 








HOW MANY PERSONS, 
Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK'S 
Manprake Puts. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 
Tue immmense practical advantages of the new 


chronic diseases. 
efficacious saline, 





-_ @harirver Heat 


Begets undue languor, loss of appetite, biliousness, feverishness, 
headache, and other symptoms, which may speedily develop into 
Check them at the outset with that supremely 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
a by exprese on receipt of $2 50. 


Or 7 mail on poomes of $2 80, 
GENTS WA 3 tes 





_ ention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing hin 

Company—their new automatic sewing- -machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—[{ Com.] 











Astuma.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
spasmodic asthma. Those who have suffered from 
its distressing paroxysms know what it is. Jonas 
Wurroomn’s Remepy has never failed to afford imme- 
diate relief.—{Com.} 








Saratoga Sprines 1n Wivren.—Reasous for goin; 
to Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Winter, wit! 
circular describing ite Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, &c., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a epecialty.—[ [Cum. j 











Corvine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying W Tieel patiorns may be transferred 
from the Daiomant with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 











ADVERTI SEMEN'LS. 


Crensv ER TIOn, Week Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and A saw and ~ diseases arising 


from Poverty of the ies Bi POphios and id adically 
cured by WIpCeEer ans | Y 
LIME AND SODA. hand ons 


$2 per bottle. ple y mo - 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 
‘Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New Yor fk. 





Secures Health ond Comfort of  Boay, 
with Grace and Beanty of Form. 
Three Garments in one, Ap- 
— 4 all physicians. AGENTS 
ANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents leas. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired, Address 
WABNER BROS., 768 Broadway, N.Y. 


Leamon’s. Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon's Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thi 
gists sellthem. A book giving full and =i 


ares ns will be sent to any one by addressing me eg 
prietors, Weixs, Ricnanvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 























pect ; ig 
pay om apd ligh — health , graceful. Mailed 
ee tee “3 } es Li one to the trade 
ye Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson s New York. P.O. Box 2886, 


From W. M. HARRINGTON, U.3.A., 
To Dr, von MOSCHZISKER. 

Your CATARRH and CONSTITUTIONAL REM- 
EDIES have done more for the restoration of my 
wife’s health than por wing she has ever used. 

W. M. HARRIN » Hospital Steward, U.S.A. 
gg Hoesng mere Saoxetrs Hansor, N. Y. 
ve Remedies can be ordered Gena an 
arenas or rr direct from 198 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with p pone, taste, 
and I discrimination. Circular, with full 








nformation, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Hunrivapon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furn! furnished on receipt of of 5c. 





BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





295 6th Ave,, bet, 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 





cg wher wine- GLYCERINE TABLET 


hea 8 av erg Ite a makesthe — 
w wrinkles,and 
exo ail Tot teanduno jet Soaps. on delle ane by pee generally. 


IVY Ee on Sep hea 


5 Main Strect, Buffalo N Y 


Sen 4 packs, 4 ee aay endian 
bes = a ty = ri and pretiies in ot 
TR 
A eo b gh Sek nen for Turkish 
ork, Trade supplied ds el a 
BROS., Man Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N Send 
10 cents for Sample and pricea. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 


Ne a ee ¥f pleneoent ees eee | Ss 














Continued wonderful eacooe of AY 


L. Mirae Sore Fu BY tor’ for tions &; 


; can be adjusted without a cnge hair- 

i pin, and will not rip or tear; t i MY rove- 
ment om the “Invisible.” From $3 up- 
aa made of naturally curly hair, from 


ard. 
SINVISE BLE FRONTS in new and 
original desi rr stylish and improving 
the looks o! jes instantly 8 00 per 
inch on real ostént hair lace and naturally 
curly hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 
The largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Coiffures, the most modern stylee, 
made of all Jong hair and woven in one 
piece, $5 00 and = 
Our new stemless Grecian Braid 
can be arranged in a few minutes into the 
most stylish Coiffures, made of the finest 
quality all long hair, from $10 00 upward. 
HAIR SWITCHES of the finest 
uality of hair, from $5 00 upward; and 
UBLS warranted naturally curly, from 
$1 00 upward. 
Nets for the front hair, 25c. and 5vc. each, 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
roved manner, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
PATEST METHOD, ROOTS all ONE WAY. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
Our quality of human hair = can ht 
be excelled. The best proof in the world, 
54 West highest premium awarded by the ‘American 
Institute 
14thSt.| L. SHAW'S UNRIVALED 
BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
Near CREME BLANCHE, 
or the Magic Beautifier, for the c -mplexion. 
Sixth IT IS DELIGHTFULLY COOLING, im- 
arts a brilliant transparency; recommended 
by the most prominent rm, analyzed 
by the best chemists in this country and 
NEW nti to be not only harmless but very 


Avenue, 


YORK, $1 00 per box. 

vail gn ted hair on lips, cheek, chin, 
ms, &c., removed without pain, and ef- 

fectively, bP no ci 





harge. 
F. Couvsay’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach | 


hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J.B. Fonrane’s wonderful prep- 
aration, DER MA'TINE, a sure cure to remove all 
wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

L. Saaw’s Persian Kheuna will change gray 
hair to its natural color without the use of Lead, 
Lae Sulphur, or Nitrate of c aeven, from a 
—— brown to black, $1 00 a ees 

assortment of modern beautifying 
cosm ICS on han 

Oar new illustrated price-list now ready. 7 el 
will be kept —_ every Saturday until 10 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, when a prepald 
free of all charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege - 


amination. 
IMPURE well as yourself. You would like 
eato get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you, Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
' ing with that peerless dentifrice, 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 









and your breath will become sweet and your teeth | 


assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


BAZAR 
Cut — Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most vor pro 





own garments. 

Mr. ae gentleman who stands at the 

of his profession, who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 


& 0. 
48 Beoodway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 
A Book for the Times. 


Persons who find it difficult to understand the vexed 
currency nee + amg Ba will find it to their ad- 
vantage to read Crusoe’s Money,” by Davip 
A. Wetts. The subject is discussed in the form of a 
story, and in a manner that every one can understand. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or, 
The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of a Remote Island Community. Fic- 
tion Founded upon Fact, By Dav A. Wexts. 
With Mlustrations by Taomas Nasr. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 





Ga Sent by nail on receipt of the price, 





(\HILDREN’S PIQUE rg henge y 
oe for ee at wonderful W prices, | 
pee A to sell. terial and full ticulars, 


BENTLEY BROSA 1 102 Walker St., New York, 


neficial to oe skin. Applied at the store | 


st lh 


and INVALIDS. 
Can be easily 


ee: pee 
in or out doors, yy any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 
tate your weight,and send 
stamp for ‘ilus- trated catalogue 
of different les & prices, 
A. SMITH, 


Please mention 
this paper. 








PIUM 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free, 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER, LaPorte,tind. 
Box 10:8. (Formerly Mrs. Dr, 8. B. Collins.) 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 








There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
| not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best a eeael of its class in Ameriga, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the fluest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fush- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household ecouomy it teaches. — Provi- 

Journ 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, ’OSTAGE 

Gaon vo D, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publixhers, 
Sadiinaettsedeinh, Hanren’s Wxekiy, and Haneee’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage 

An Ketra Copy of either the Maaazing, WV RKKLY, or 
Bazan will be xupyplied aratis for everu Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at Oe each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oflice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broriunes is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
| the sender, 








Texas ror Apvertisine tn Hanren's Weexty anp 
arren’s Bazar. 
Hai "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Paye, $4 00 ag Line—each jusertion. 
"s Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


Herper 
$1 25 per Line—each lnsorei. 
| UARPEY %@ BROLAERS, New York. 
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Important Announcement 


AT SIeWArl&t 


HAVE MADE LARGE ADDITIONS to their 
ALREADY WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Black, Colored, 
and Faney Silks, 


WHICH WILL BE OFFERED MAINLY AT THE 
EXCEEDINGLY 


LOW PRICES 


of Last Season. 


THESE GOODS having been SECURED BE- 
FORE the HEAVY ADVANCE in PRICES 
of RAW SILK, consequent upon the failure of the 
eilk crop, 


WILL BE SOLD 


WITHOUT REFERENCE to their PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE, thu AFFORDING 
PURCHASERS an OPPORTUNITY to SUP- 
PLY WANTS MORE FAVORABLY than 
MAY AGAIN OCCUR in a LONG PERIOD. 

The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING 
CITIES is INVITED. 


Broadway AthAve,Qth&lOthSts, 
Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Guawen to Fir any Fievex, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. 
tions accompany each Suit. 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


fol. VIII. 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... No. 48 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 

















Vert, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 48 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 

Six-Gore Walking Skirt.................... “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 

Clinging Walking Skirt................... - * 46 
ARMOK BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ ‘ 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

Mi Tes oth ss vcwapuaecedesgenssséabas enact “« 48 
Pe igh) 1” RSE RRR eae “ 43 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Ove 

Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old) Need 
MARGUERI' WRAPPER, osivivises “.@ 

Vol. 1X, 


GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, oe 6 Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
PR bed 5 ok wbonasecs iste udebec voksette >< 
PRINCESS: 


CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... - 
“at Se POLONAISE WALKING 


POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 

MUSE OUING «Seeds ab 666s cbdvecce rece scsece “ad 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 

co Re rs ae s 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 

Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

et —— Walking Skirt)........... “ 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Lower Skirt) “ 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suite will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tan Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Printed Direc- | 
The bust measure is 











BLACK 
COLORED SILKS 


At Last Season’s Prices. 





HAVING A LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
and HAVING MADE our PURCHASES 
IN LYONS BEFORE THE ADVANCE 
IN PRICES, WE ARE ENABLED TO 
SELL OUR BLACK SILKS AND THE 
NEW STYLES OF COLORED SILKS 
AT LAST SEASON’S PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS IN MATELASSE AND 
ARMURE EFFECTS, CAMEL’S-HAIR 
CLOTH, CASHMERES and MERINOS, 
TOGETHER WITH NEW AND ELE- 
GANT FABRICS for COSTUMES in the 
CHOICEST SHADES. A COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT NOW OPEN. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN HOSIERY 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


BROADWAY AND 19th ST. 


NOVELTIE 


For Early Fall Wear 
AT RETAIL. 


AT Stewart&C 


IN ANTICIPATION OF THEIR REGULAR SEA- 





SON FOR OPENING, FOR THE CONVENIENCE 
OF STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY, WILL 
OFFER THE LATEST AND CHOICEST 


Paris and Lyons 


NOVELTIES 


In Silks, Dress Goods, 
Camel's-Hair Shawls, 
Ready-Made Dresses, 
Sacques, Millinery, &., 


WHICH THEY ARE NOW OPENING FROM EACH 
AND EVERY STEAMER, AND SPECIALLY SE- 
LECTED FOR THEIR BEST 


Retail Sales. 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth & 0th Sts, 
255 s Aogusintance cr Scroll Cerda, no name, lv cts. 


80 Fancy Cards, all kinds, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Agents Wanted. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


TE Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddiiug. $808 
™monitt, hetel aud traveling expenses 

paid. Monitor Manuractuaine Co , Cincinnati, e 


ANTED—Lady ve oe every where to make from 
$6 to $8 daily, selling the Popnlar Spinal Corset. 
Address SPINAL CORSET CO., 27 Bond St., N. Y. 
BR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 
43 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cororric For 
Harm.” All druggists, Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 

















The Great Popular Dry Goods House. 


& Tayi, 


We have now our 


FALL IMPORTATIONS 


open for the inspection of buyers. Anticipating the 
advance in SELK GOODS, we made large pur- 
chases early in the season, and are now selling our 
IMMENSE STOCK of 


Black & Colored Silks 


at last Spring’s prices, the lowest known in many 
years, i 

In our DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT we are 
displaying all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
the RICH AUTUMN COLORS, at very pop- 
ular prices, 


LOW-PRICED DRESS GOODS 


in great variety, from 10c. a yard upward. 





Our importation of 


India Shawls, 


from the LONDON AUCTION SALES, is very large 
and attractive, prices being about one-half of former 
ns. 
In BRITISH & AMERICAN WOOLEN SHAWLS 
our stock is unrivaled for beauty and cheapness. 





Our LADIES’ FURNISHING & SUIT 
DEPARTMENT is now replete with an elegant 
variety of 


Ladies and Misses’ Attire, 


embracing every thing required for comfort and lux- 
ury, combining taste and beauty with economy. EN- 
TIRE OUTFITS for all occasions FURNISHED AT 
ONCE, and at MUCH LOWER PRICES THAN 
ELSEWHERE. 


Our DOMESTIC and HOUSEKEEPING 
DEPARTMEN’ES are stocked to repletion with 
goods from the immense Summer auctions, which we 
are selling at great bargains. 

We also invite particular attention to our large 
stocks of LINENS and WAlITE GOODS, LACES and 
EMBROIDERIES, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, HOUSE- 


GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS, BOYS’ CLOTH- 
ING, LADIES’ FURS, and especially LADIES? 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


CARPETS at GRAND ST. ONLY. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS and CATALOGUES of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION CAREFULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
AND GOODS PACKED AND FORWARDED TO 
ANY DESTINATION. 





Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand St. Cor. Chrystie St. N.Y. 


Macaulay's Life and Letters, 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Por- 
trait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $9 50. 


The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay’s Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of anexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard “since Plunket ;” or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, and kept them in fits of laughter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Ezaminer, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Hanere & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


POISO N- lotion. before using any cosmetics, 
4X be sure you don’t use any poisons; 
a few drops of ammonia will turn all poisonous 
articles we a dirty black. Creme Blanche, 
sold at L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York, imparts a beautiful transparency. 
Has been thoroughly tested and pronounced to be 
not only jal to the skin. 
$1 00 per box. 


$12 

















but very 








a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HOLD FURNITURE, HOSIERY AND GLOVES, | 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fier known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
8 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. 0. Box 4130, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turovors 
D.Wootxey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannanv, LL.D.; 
Hon. Davin A. Wetts; Hon. Franow A. Waker: 
Prof. T. Srerry Hont: Prof. Witiiam G. Sumner; 
Epwakrp Arxinson ; Prof. Taxopors Giri; Epwin 
P. Wuirrte; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Evesxne Law- 
renox; The Rev. Joun F. Huxst, D.D.; Bensamuin 
Vavenan Apsott; Avstin Fut, M.D.; 8. 8 
Conant; Epvwarp H.Kyient; and Cuanrtes L. 

Brace. 8vo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 

rocco, $7 25. i 


PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. Ottruant, Author of ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” ‘* Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Ill. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Eveens Lawrenox, Syo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

IV. 

THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II, Personal 
Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Wittiam Ex.ior Guirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 

ously Iliustrated. Syvo, Cloth, $4 00. 





Te 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W, 
Rosinson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humauity,” ‘ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

VI. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carteron, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
**Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8yo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Vil. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Joun 
Saunpers, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” ** Bound 
to the Wheel,” ** Hirell,” “‘ Martin Pole,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


VIL. 

HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold," and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By Geonee M. Beary, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “ Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, 





Cloth, $2 00. 
1x. 
CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Brackmogs, Author of *‘Cradock Nowell,” 


“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” 


“Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Lilustrated. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


x. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Groner H. Herworts. Lllustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


XI. 

ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
Kins. 8Syvo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XI. 

ORTON’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
‘Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIII. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Crot Hay 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


By Extice Hop- 


XIV. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wit11aM Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XV. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Groner Exsor, Author of 
“Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. J. Now 
Ready.) 

XVI 


GLADSTONE'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchrovism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrone, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” “Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 


ee Hanres & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





gar Harrer’s Caratocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Squarz, N. Y. 





Visiting Cards, with your name finely 

printed, sent for 25c. We have 310@ styles. 
Agents Wanted. @ sampies sent for 

stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
DOZEN ASSORTED NEEDLES for any Sewing- 

Machine, sent postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 

A.W. JONES & CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago, DL 
r day at home. Samples worth $1 

$5 to $20 Pree. Tmecs & Co., Portland, Maine. 











$102 $2557 inrons Seen Bone, ase 
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LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 


FACETIZ. 


A rar old gentleman was bitten in the calf of the leg | 
by adog. He at once rushed to the office of the justice | 


of, the peace and preferred a complaint against a man 
in the neighborhood whom he supposed to be the own- 


er of the offending cur. The following was the de- 


fense offered on the trial: “1. By ow in favor | 
i 


of the general good character of my dog, I shall prove 
that nothing could make him so forgetful of bis canine 
dignity as to bite a calf. 2. He is blind, and can not 
see to bite. 8. Even if he could see to bite, it would 
be utterly impossible for him to go out of his way to 
do 80, on account of his severe lameness. 4. Granting 
his eyes and legs to be good, he has no teeth, 5. My 
dog died six weeks ago. 6. I never had any dog.” 


senapepiailiesapaliness 

Srconn-Sicut.—A man in a Scotch village, who had 
a good telescope, looked at his third cousin through 
it, which brought him as near as a first cousin. 


mln cna 
“What is that, darling ?” asked a young St. Louis 
husband of his Chicago bride. 
She turned the heaven of her deep blue eyes upon 
him, and answered, “‘ That is one of my gaiters, dear- 
est.” 


“Ah!” he added, softly, “I thonght it was a dog 
kennel.” SNR: See 
EQUALITY. 
Mar (before the party). “ Shall you wear your white 
muslin to-night, ma’am 2” 
istress. ‘‘ Yes, Jane.” 
Map. “Then rh wear my blue silk, as I don’t want 
us to clash.” 
THE LATE HOT WEATHER. 


Trave er (bed-time, thermometer 100°). “‘ Waiter, got 
such a thing as a warmin’-pan ?” 

Warren (astounded), “A warming-pan, Sir !” 

Travecer. “ And got any ice?” 

Warren. “Ice, Sir? Yea, Sir.” 

Trave es. “ Then tell chamb’-maid to run a pan of 
ice through my bed, and let me have my candle. Ill 


turn in.” ° 


A Star my tue Minky Way—A fashionable dairy-man. | 
éntennepeiamiege 


A person of distinction returned a hat to the maker, 
complaining that it did not fit. The perplexed hatter 
consulted a “confidential friend”—the hair-dresser 
of the nobleman—who said, “‘I may speak to you in 
confidence ?” and he went on in a confidential whisper : 

“ When did you take his measure last ?” 

“Tn the autumn of last year.” 

** Just so; he has been married since then.” 

“What of that 7?” said the hatter. 

“ wor he went courting before that.” 

* Well 2” 


“And he wore a wig, which he has not yet left off. 
You do not know of it—the lady docs not even know 
O§it ; but that is why your hat does not fit him.” 





“ Bill,” said one apprentice to another, “my boss is 
a better man to work for than your old man. My boss 
ain’t always round his shop, interfering with his own 
business.” 

















RETRIBUTION. 


“What would yon like ?” said Jones, the other night, 
to Miss Smith, as he led her into the refreshment-room. 

“Pop,” was the blushing response. 

Jones didn’t see it. 
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Wuat He sap. “If ever I hold Sister’s Child in public again—” 
Wuat Sue sarp. “ And the Horrid Wretch told me he wasn’t married.” 








A minister was soliciting aid to foreign missions, 
and applied to a gentleman, who refused him, with the 
reply, ‘I don’t believe in foreign missions. I want 
what I Rie to benefit my neighbors.” 

“Well,” replied he, “whom do you regard as your 
neighbors ?” 

“Why, those around me.” 

“Do you mean those whose land joins yours ?” in- 
quired the minister. 


“Well,” said the minister, ‘how much land do you 
mm?” 


“ About five hundred acres.” 

“How far down do you own ?” 

“Why, I never onan of it before, but I suppose 
I own half-way through.” 

“ Exactly,” said the clergyman ; “I rupees you do, 
and I want this money for the New Zealanders—the 
men whose land joins yours on the bottom.” 

vent inte 


A Boston newspaper asserts that a Western manu- 
facturer sent a pair of lady’s slippers to the Centennial 
without designating their use, and they were at once 
assigned a prominent place among boats and nautical 


affairs. 
A ROUNDABOUT ROAD. 


Master (cool and comfortable). ‘‘ "Ncommonly warm, 
James.” 

Ganpener (mopping his brow). “That it be, Sir. 
Tom over there he arst me to arst you if you’d stand a 
extry glass o’ beer, an’ [ told him ‘Certain’y not; I 
couldn’t think o’ such a thing.’ Phew! It be won’er- 


f~" hot, surely!” 
OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN, ETC. 


“ Really, Mrs. Johnson, you must excuse me ; I really 
must go now, for I have other fish to fry.” 
“Ah, and if you were not an old bachelor, you 
wouldn’t have to do your own cooking.” 
oo 


It was George D. Prentice who declined to discuss 
the question of woman suffrage because he had con- 
sidered woman, from the creation, as a side issue. 


palin OTP 

Why is witnessing a funeral like a private conversa- 
tion with a celebrity ?—Because it’s an inter-view. 

i De a 

A colored minister, wishing to notify his congrega- 
tion that the Sunday afternoon services would be dis- 
continued, said, “‘ Hereafter in the afternoon there will 
be no preaching in the afternoon hereafter.” 


—_—\>———_ 

Croquet sets are now sold under the name of ‘‘ mat- 

rimonial encouragers.” 
—_—_————_ 

A minister of a Highland church, after preaching a 
tedious sermon on happiness, during which he enu- 
merated the various classes of happy persons, asked 
one of his elders what he thought of the discourse. 
“You omitted one large class of the happy,” replied 


| the elder, “ and that is they who escaped your sermon.” 
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THE MONKEY IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE ARRives. 








HE DOES SOMETHING FUNNY. 














